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GLISH. LANGUAGE. — Prof. THOMAS | ] 
EX Js sarioR, Am M. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. will 


~¥ F-) nY LECTURE, on 
st 0! Oabober at 4 o'clock P. 


ures will be delivered” ‘a Mondays and 
8 :— 


 Hubsea! t 
Mampnliological an 
I Grammatical I portion proper-—a -) - ; 6 Syntax ; c Pro- 
mae Lod Session the last fourth a each Lecture, and oc- 
e Lecture, will be given to translation from 
ays ¢ fuustration ha Sioa oun 
First Year, 34. ear, afterwards Gratis. 
DE one GAN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
tit AS. C. AFKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
Ualrarsity Coleen London, 


TrING’S (( 

FING’S COLLEGE, London.— EXPERI- 
MENT Al ani ANALY TIC AL CHEMISTRY. —The 
RATORY with its i isnow OPEN 

for the —~ of , Pupils who wish to acquire a knowledge of 
for scientific, agricaltural, or manufacturing purposes, 

and of the methods of prosecuting experimental research in Che- 
wisry, under th: superintendence of Dr. Miter and Mr. Joux 








Hea one poh. 4 guineas; three months, 10 guincas ; six 
; and nine mouths, 25 guineas. 
ine ‘ane of Lectures on Chemistry to medical and 
its commenced October 6. 
R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The situation of 
CURATOR to the Anatomical | Museum being VAC ANT, 
Candidates are requested to send i and 
ability to the Secretary on or before Wednesday, Se 29th ov ty 
All particulars may be known on application at the Secretary's 


Mth October, 1845. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— 

Ay t a mgr 9 ORDINARY MEETING of this SOCIETY 

nm 1845-46, will be held at 3, WATEKLOO-PLACE, 

Pie’ MALLS on MONDAY. NOV ET 10, at half-past 8 p.t. 
J. R. JACKSON, Secretary. 














NEW COLLEGE. 

ECTURES ON NATURAL SCIENCE.— 

The CLASS of bay, the Oth November, ¥ Dr. yi ENING, 
AURSDAY, 8 

es etaral i Histo a a “w 

ry le it ha 
ony & 9 to Sone Cg observation, and. “ing now “4 

Reeninated 2 Narvueai Science. . _ 4 

ie Pespentios of Matter, rae forces pment in its <i. 
Sai Nat Nature ; the Principles of Classifieation.. 
ERALOGY. 


The characters of the Elementary Substances. and their modes 








docourrence in Nature. Mineral Species, and their c 
soording to the atomic weighs of of ae cunnaial elements, 


Theeommon a properties of Living Beings and the Laws of their 


ps ysical Distrib ution ; Review of Opinions con- 
Equivocal Generatioi m, P: P nt, and the 
Transmutation of Species ; the Polity of Nature. 

PHYTC Loy. 


The Structure, F abi. ae ot na bt 


ZOOLOGY. 
_F neti bend G 58 nett 


EOLOGY. 
mee on sheaaiaan 








of Plants briefly 
The St: ab 





of Animals, 


Y. 

tol ond Zool the 
ron heen and Temperature of tthe Earth. T he At = FR 
its Constitution and Changes. The Waters their Characters and 


The Crust of the Earth—the Origin of its Materials the 
in the arrangements of its Strata, and their re! 

= i Character and Distribution of Organic Remaine a 
the progress of Vegetable and Animal Life on the 


Throughout the Course, the truths of Natural Science, besides 
ered uoctal in their application to Agriculture Mining, 
in 


of the Scri 
tures, — the establishment of the first principles of ‘Natural 


, MUSEUM. 

tis requested that those who are disposed to contribute Speci- 

a for the illustration of the subjects to be a 

atural Science, will forward them to Dr. 

tT reet, Edinburgh, accompani accurate Reidens a 
“pte were obtained, and the address of the donors. 

vi Books on Natural tory. those il d by plates, 

vil be neceptables in wat to form a Class Library for Tefcrence. 


Cee OF CHEMISTRY.W— 


The Me LABOR ATORY of this Institution will be OPENED 
nt on MONDAY, the 27th of October instant, under the 


ROFESSOR HOFMANN. 
for thong working every day will be 12%. 10s, for the 
i Ste manta, The hours are from nine in the morning to 


ne 











pe. admitted to work one, two, or more days in the 


yf stud is that recent! fected at Giessen. On 
ene Student will proceed dey A peat under the imme- 


direction a = Profeaser, wie | L- tL 


day. present during the 


eo C jiculars may be 
attained on pe, at the College, X o. 16, Hanover. square, 
JOHN G ae M.D., Secretary. 


TO LECTURERS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


consequence of the appointment of Mr. David 
m to the Chair of Natural Philosophy, King's Can, 

i. & LECTURER isnow WANTED to contnat —e 
L PHILOSOPHY in the GLASG( MECHA: 
Jourse consists of 0 Lectnres, de- 





of Na’ 


onthe Brenig f F. 
venings of rida , commencing on the 3ist inst. 
As it is of to obtain the services co of 


importance to of one tmoroesnly 
uli a a popular lar lecturer, the remuneration will be 
ressed to the Secretary 


liberal. 
tation, won Tar at eae of the Mechanics’ Insti- 


the postage in add 


IGH SCHOOL of EDINBURGH. — The 
OFFICE of RECTOR of the ~~? SCH 
become VACANT by the ——— of Dr. CARSON, the Lor 
Provost, Magistrates and Council, the Patrons, this’ day RE- 
SOLVED to fill up the Vacang oo Friday, the 3ist current. 
_City Chambers, Edinburgh, Oct. 14, 1 


lo GOV ERNE ESSES.— WANTED, in a 

Private Femiy, 0 Lady of su fuperior education, to undertake 
the entire charge of four little Girls, from seven to thirteen years 
of and who is competent to teach the usual branches of a solid 
English Education, with Music, Drawing. and French. Uperesr- 
tionable ref an will be required. Address 
a P., ye, Mr. Ashe’s Musical Repository, High-street, Exeter, 

vous! 


PPRENTICE.— WANTED, in an old and 
first-rate Establishment at the West End, connected with 
vith the highest branches of Li eo 
i Apply. A. 
Scripps & Son, newspaper office, South Molton-stree' 
YE WATERLOO HEROES 
The Subscribers and the Public are respectfully interme’ 
that the splendid Engraying of the ‘WATERLOO HEROES 
now comp! 
This most inioresing and grand Historical Record of Waterloo, 
pointed by. P. ght, Esq. K.A., has been in progress by the 
poem va be | P34. r. Charles G. i Look for nearly three years, 
and is now brought to a most successful termination. The En- 
sraving Law e Ficld-Marshal the Duke of Wellingto . 
receivi: ustrious Guests at Apsley House, on the Auniver- 
sary of then glorious Pen of June,” Yand included in the plate 
are most of the “soldiers of _ age,’ to whom the nation 














reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with agaz’ 
Three oetae and in advance, are received by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Mal: aquai ‘ ry =). —~ 


pot pr Countries not requiringthe postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 14. 2s. the year. To other Countries, t! 





owed its YF alae at Water’ 
Henry G Co. Fubar s = Ordinary to her Majesty and 
IL. RH Prince Albert, 6, Pall M. 


N USIC, PRINTS, —— J. Smita Homans, | 
= ¥ Dealer in Prints, Engrayings, Music, &c., 205, Broapway, 

RW DKK, 

Particular ofntien given to consignments of the above articles 
on sale. The t of the advertiser is in the most fashionable 
thoroughfare of ew York City, where a constant demand exists 
for fine Am eyty 9 Lithographs, Music, &c. 

Reference to 0. Rich & Sons, 12, Red Lion-square, London. 


INGING CLASSES—Apo.tuioyicon Rooms.— 
na Under the Sanction of the Committee of Council on 
ucation 


DIRECTOR, MR. JOHN HULLAH. 
CLA8S No. 47, FOR LADIES, will meet a MONDAY EVEN- 
ING NEXT, October 20, at a Quarter-past Five o'clock, when all 
those desirous of admission n must be presen 
RMS :— 30s, for th e Course, or Sa, per Month. 


CLASS No. ey GENTLEMEN, will meet on MONDAY 
EVENING N October 20, at Half-past Six o’cloc 
TeRus :—30s, for the Course, or 5s. oy 
N.B.—All those desirous of admission to ‘this Class must apply 
on or before Thrursday next, October 23. 


CLASS No. 49, FOR TRADESMEN, &c., will meet on 'PUES- 
par EVENING NEXT, October 21, at a Quarter before Six 
0 cloc. 








Teams :—1%. for the Course, or 2s. 6d. per Month. 


CLASS No. 50, FOR ASSISTANTS, WORKMEN, Ge., will 
meet on TUESDAY EVENING NEXT, at mace-rast Nive 
O'CLOCK. 

Terms :—10s, ¢d. for the Course, or 2s. per Month. 
Tickets and full particulars may be obtained at the Apoll 
Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s-lane. 


~TEAM TO MALTA.—EXTRA VESSELS 

\) and SPLENDID ACCOMMODATION for PASSENGERS. 

—The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company will 

dispatch their splendid steamer the AcuiLces, of 1000 tons and 420 

horse power, from Clarence k, moot gn gem on Thursday, the 

16th of October, at 10 a.m. very superior accom- 

modation, and affords a most desirable gece for Invalids or 

—— hac ——— to the a 

panenge, om d to secure berths, apply to Mr. Joseph 

Toplis, " hot John-strect, Liverpool; or at the Company's 
offices, No. 51, St. Mary-axe, London. 


IRCULAR NOTES.-Unton Bank or Lonpon. 

/ The Directors give Notice that they issue CIRCULAR 

sore (of the value of 102 and upwards), free of expense, and 

ETTERS of CREDIT, payable <4 all tl ey: ay cities and 

town of Burope and elsewhere, to be at the Head Office, 

yas - street, Mansion House; the Regent street Branch, 
rgyli-place ; and at the Chari ng-cross Branch, 4, Pall M 

W. W. SCRIMGEOUR, Manager. 


MESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
Nobility and Guty that one of their firm constantly visits 
Paris for the purpose of a ee of every description 
suitable for presents, of which they now have a most splendid 
variety. Their stock of plain and Regent statione: 
desks, &c., is the very best that can be manufactu Their stamps 
for marking linen are by Her a App a large number of 
the nobility. Dies, for stamping 0, are engraved in the 
best style, with either crest, coronet, or yr initials specimens of either 
of which may be sel from an almost endless ad at vcd 
cotablichaneut. Eevption Hall, Piccadilly, mal 122, Bish rm 
street Within. ~ ates for visi is engraved for 2s. 6d. 100 
cards printed for 2s, 6d. Messrs. Barry & Son are also sole agents for 
Mr. R. B. Ede’s Pertomery. 


} INERAL SPA OF BATH.— 
These celebrated hot mincral springs possess all the 
aw properties, of the most esteemed waters of Ger- 
any and surgeons have tes- 
tified” to their grea’ efficacy in masporess organic and other 
diseases, which further evidenced by the Srey teervating 
number of invalids who resort to them with signal benefit. Bat 
is now reached a oped (vid Great Western Railway) in less 
than three hou and as lace of residence, offers singular 
attractions to ‘the’ invalid. P nted iculars, containing a list 
of the complaints for which the Bath waters are aon beneficial, 
with every infor supplied gratis on epplicstion 














, dressing-cases, 





mine 








Dinsgow, Lith Oct. 1845, 





Bethe Ba ha & Simms, Proprietors of the Pump- rooms and 


Suhecrinti, t 


the S d +4 





uais, Paris, or at the ane Office, ee Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France, 


AMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANR.) 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 
MESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreian 


Acents, and Acrents te the Roya Acapexr, No. 7, Old 

Jewry, beg to vemind the Nobility ond Gentry that they continue 

to receive Cons ents of Objects of Fine Arts, 

from all parts of he | Continent, for FB ny through the Custont 
House, &c.; and that they unde e the shipment of effects to all 

parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 

- 4 information, may be had on application at their Office, as 


(“ALiGRAPHIC BLACK LEAD PENCIL, 
/ Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church-street, 
Spitalfields, London. 

The Caligraphic Pencils have been invented by E. Wolff & Son, 
pemmn 3 the expenditure of much time and labour. They are me is 
result of many experiments ; and every effort that ingenuity ond 
experience cou ae at . has been made to insure the Inghest di aree 
poe fey me eh may rely upon their being all 


They ir delleacy 'y free from grit ; and for richness of tone, depth 
of osteue, f — 4 of tint, and evenness of texture, they ure not to 
be equall thon e best. Cumberland Lead that can be obtained at 
the ae time, ‘and — infinitely superior to every other descrip- 
tion of Pencil now in tu 

The Caligra) graphic | Pencils will also recommend themselves to all 
who use the encil as an instrument of professional 
importance or ae, by their being little more than half the 
price of ane cils— 

H, HI Titi, HB, B, BB, F, FF, we 

BBB, EUB . 
BBBB 








.. 4a. per dozen. 
‘ o 





* This Pencil is pai 
ing-house use. 

An Allowance on ev were Gross purchased by Artists or Teachers. 

May be had of all A as Coloarmen, Stationers, Booksellers, &. 

A single Pencil will be fo ed as a sample, upon the receipt of 
veg e stamps to the omens. 

CAUTION.—To prevent imposition, a highly finished and 
embossed protection Bas st of imitation, is put round 
*encils. will be stamped both 
hic Black Lead, E Wolf’ & Son, London.” 

e 


ste &e., a 
P Gratis with an order for a gross ot 


cularly recommended for writing and count- 











Pencils. 





Sales bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & BARRETT, at their Rooms, 22, Pleet- 
on MONDAY, October 20 


and following day, at *R 
(SoLLECTION of ANCIENT and MODE 
RUSRAVINGS, fRRtiaes Portraits 2 A rest 


Gentry, Military, Naval, Lite distin- 
guished rs—a vericty of Scriptura. ere Pic- 

uresque, Humorous, and Fancy Subjects—a few Lots of Modern 
Drawings— —a ns of celebra’ Persons—The oo 
~ —e and Copperplates of Fielding’ 's Lake and Mountain Scenery 


On THURSDAY, October 23, 23, and two following days, 

A COLLECTION of ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN BOOKS in various departments of Literature ; together 
with the Duplicates of a Circulatin, iiieesy. consisting of Pc paler 
ue rels and Romances, Modern Works in ley Biography, 

nea = oy ge &c. Also a variety of Recent aad 

jicals, &e. & 





ne L. A. eee will SELL at his House, 125, — on 
THURSDAY, Oct. 23, and stewing to 3 
THE LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, in- 
cluding Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 17 vols. russia— 
Encyclopwzdia Britannica, 20 vols. russia—Supplement to dit “4 
yols.—Cooke's, Vancouver's, and Kennie’s Voyages, 16 vols. 
Blas, Smirke’s plates, 4 vols —Worledge 
Shakspeare and British Theatre, 60 — large paper, 
—Voltaire, Buvres, 92 vols., B.S Sheridan's ¢ copy— eye “Me 
moirs, 5 vol—Locke's Works, 10 vo 10 vols.—Gibbon'’s Kome, 12 vola— 
Johnson’s Works, 12 Rag ae marteriy Review, £0 | to paren, 1845— 
Edinburgh Review, to October, 18 c. from 
Antwerp—Capital Mahogany Bookcase, 9 feet & 7 8 feet high— 
Air Pump—Arnott’s Stove, &c.—Also important Books in Quires, 
Remainders, &c. 


PHE ORAT ORY; or, PRAYERS and 
BW NEND in VER 


ERSE 
ND, Fellow of St. Peter’ a 3 Colege, Cambridge. 
ivingtons. Price 
“Many beautiful and original thoughts, “clothed in melodious 
and i penpceest ve poetry.”—Church Advoca' 
“We like both the gentle pote of the thoughts in this volume, 
and the eenee of the poetic expression.” — Gentleman's Magazine, 
HARLES EDMONDS, BooxsSi.Ee, ‘Sra- 
Tioner, and Parixtsew wares 154, STRAND. say, in 
r to numerous applications for his forthooming Cc. ATA- 
Logue of CHEAP BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS, that it will be 
ly next month, and will be sent free to those gentlemen who 
will favour him with their addresses. 
The following will be some of its chief features 
VaL . ABLE READING Books, bgaite —— handsomely bound, 


+ ——s 

















PwovonsaL bee and peons pees S Drawixo-Room TABLE. 

JvuveniLe Works, —_ 8 for Presen 

Mugecas aL Books, and large Anatomical Plates, beautifully 
coloure: 

F "wexcat anp Irauian Crassics; French, Italian, and German 


Dictionaries, &c. 
c. EDMONDS has made arrangements which will enable him 
2 supply “ evi and the Trade with the following BEAU- 
FUL and FAVOURITE ENGRAVINGS, both plain and 
js ured, on lower ween than ae 
MY OWN ST iia GLEANING 
NED GAMESTER. 


LOOK AT M 
D CAMILLA. CHILD OF NATURE. 


GIL BLAS AN 
EASTLAKE’S BRIG 

STATIONERY, Boru PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, very chea) 

all :—Envelopes, 6d, per 190; ditto, 5 various sizes, in gi 
we ; note paper, with envelopes attached, and wax, in gilt 

“Ny ctf tuenty-fear sheets of Paris corded note paper, stamped 

vik an y initial, perfumed cavers. F ge me boxes, 
Ja bes blotting’ book, ‘w se tage lock, 14. 6; her articl¢ 


ually cheap. Card toe ds Gk 
erUally Cae aT pe SOO: ay cod Tarde 
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THE CABINET EDITION. _ e 
T ODGE'S PORTRAITS. —The First Number 
A 


will be published November Ist, The work to be completed 

in Forty-eight Monthly Numbers, each con! Five Portenite 

and Memoirs. Price Que shilling. Prospectuses may be had o: 
ies : Wiiliam Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 





Just published, foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
LAIN SERMONS, addressed to a 
Country ConGREGATION. 
“By the late Kev. EDWARD BLENCOWE, M.A. 
Curate of Teversal, Nottinghamshire, and formerly Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 
“A posthumous publication, which, so far as we have examined 
it, appears to carry out - title very ns Discourses 
e plain, interesting, re-eminen' ractical 
are plain, interesting, and pre-e ently p Eaplish Churchman, 
London : George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 
Nearly ready, in Two Parts, 2s, 6d, each, 
IFE of the GREAT CONDE. 
By LORD MAHON. | ; 
* A highly interesting and skilful narrative.”— Quarterly Review, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MARKUHAM’S HISTORIES FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 
1 








M®* MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 
Also, uniform with the same. 


Revised and cheaper edition, woodcuts, 12mo. 72, 6d. 
JENGLAND, 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF" FRANCE, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
I EAVES FROM A JOURNAL; 
4 and other F RAGMENTs in VERSE. 
By LORD ROBERTSON, 


London : John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, Vol. II. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
: ECTU RES, addressed chiefly to the 
WORKING CLASSES. By W. J. FOX. 

Also, Part X. price 1s. containing Lectures on 
Harvest-Time — The Use and Abuse of Sunday— Historical and 
Biographical Association connected with the Month of October— 
On the Principle of Religious and Educational Endowments—The 
Study of Moral Philosophy. 

Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 








Just published, in 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
TNHE ENEIS, Booxs 1 and 2. Rendered into 


Enxotish Buank Lamuic, with New Interpretations and 


Illustrations. 
“ By JAMES HENRY, M.D. 
London: Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 
Grant & Bolton. Edinburgh: Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. 


LMANACK.—Now ready, the PICTORIAL 
TIMES ALMANACK, the most beautiful and comp!'ete 
Calendar ever published. SIXTY ENGRAVINGS and thirty- 
two-pages of closely-printed type; the most valuable Year-Book 
for Families, the Astronomer, Farmer, Gardener, Sportsman, 
Naturalist, and Man of Business. To be had of all Booksellers in 
the Kingdom. Price 6. neatly bound. 


Dedicated, by permission of Hex M AJESTY, to the PRincess Rovat. 
J pnt neers of the MATIN and EVEN SONG; 
or, Thoughts for those who Rise Early. 
By MARY ROBERTs. 

With coloured Illustrations. goclecap 8vo, price 5s, gilt edges. 

“ Let all who love flowers and healthy sentiment straightway 
procure this charming volume.”—Church and State Gazette. 

The Young Ladies’ Reader. By Mrs. Ellis. 
Feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Contents: Narrative and Description—Illustrations of Character 
—Illustrations of Fos Scenes and Conversations 
—Miscellaneous Pieces—Poetry. With Mlustrative Remarks by 
the Author of * The Women of England.’ - 

London: Grant & Griffith, Successors to J. Harris, corner o 
St. Paul's Churchyard. 


{NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE REY, DR. MILL, 
In 8vo. price 12s, 
GERMONS preached in LENT, 1845, and on 
several furmer Uccasions, before the University of Cambridge. 
By W. H. MILL, D.D. 

Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Principal of 
Bishop's College, Calcutta; Chaplain to His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. | 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 

Deightons, Cambridge. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. An Analysis of Bp. Pearson’s Exposition of 
the Creed. 5s. 
2. Five Sermons on Our Lord’s Temptation, 
Gs. 6d. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. THOMAS DALE. 
Just ready, in foolseap 8v 
IPHE GOOD 


Dublin: 























‘ i x 8vo. price 5s, _ 
SHEPHERD and the CHOSEN 
FLOCK ; an Exposition of the Twenty-third Psalm. 

Being the Substance of Lectures delivered in Lent, 1845, at the 
Tuesday Morning Lecture in the Church of St. Margaret, Loth- 
bury. By the Rey. THOMAS DALE, M.A. 

Canon of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. Bride's. 
Also, nearly ready, by the same Author, 
The Sabbath Companion. 1st Series, 2nd edition, 
Bowdery & Kerby, Oxford-street. 
Of whom may be had, 
The Sabbath Companion. 


2nd and Concluding 
Series, 6s. 6c. 





Just published, price 6s, 


HOME SERMONS, each Six Minutes long, 
_ designed ly for the Use of Families at Morning and 
2 venil ee d the Rev. ALFRED WILLIAMS, M.A. 





I orning her at Berkeley and Quebec Chapels, &c. 

“This volume will supply a w i iy 

Cen ome at Sapy y & waut that will now cease to be felt. 
* We can, moreo' 





for the fitness to 


the end ay we by it; both style ma ; er w 
i sty. and tter bei 1 
i P ” ; y ing good as well as 
A valuable poi rtion of family worship. — Literary Gazette. 


e would wish to i i 
ho Maat see such a volume introduced into eyery 


Londow: Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Osford-stace 








PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR ann WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
UPPER GOWER-STREBT. 





DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our t ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 





1 
Firta Epition, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is 'y and suffici for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 





By Grorce Danrtey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Il. 
New Epitiox, 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- 
liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 
various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts, 

By Grorce Dantey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Ill. 
Turd Epition, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Grorcr Danrtey, A.B, 
Price 4s. Gd. 
Iv. 
Seconp Epitiox, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 


With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Grorcz Daruey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6u. cloth. 

**For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
= Algebra.”"—Library of Useful Knowledge, article *Me- 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Grorcz Danrtey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 


“There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its pe G- ~ _— ofits intelligence, reflects intinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 
Mr. Darley."=Sun, April 5, 183, : 








Seidel NEW POEM. 
>ublished this day, fep. 8vo. 5s, clo: 
GTELLA: ‘A POEM OF Tf 


h, 
THE Day, 
n & Longmans, 


With upwards of 100 Woodcuts, is, 
ROADS AND RAILROADS 
we 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


CHEAPEST EDITION, 
THREE VOLUMES FOR FOUR SHILLINGS!! 
Just published, volume first, price 1s. 4d, sewed, 
[)AUBIGNES HISTORY of the REFOR.- 
MATION, frem the Latest French Edition, Revised by the 


Author. . “ 
— & Son, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London ; and all Book: 


c. &e, 
London : Longman, Brown, Gree: 








Just published, in roan tuck, gilt edges, priced. 
DCOCK’S ENGINEER’S POCKET-BOOK 

_ for the Year 1846; with an Almanack, Diary, and new and 
additional information ; Railway Acts and ‘Lists ;’ Wei hts and 
Measures ; Specific Gravity; Tables of Squares and Cubes and 
their Roots ; Mensuration ; Areas, Segments, and Zones of Circles : 
Conie Sections ; Stearm-engines ; Railways ; Paddles and Pro el: 
lers ; Mechanical Powers ; Wind and Water-mills ; Hydranlics 
Heat, Artificial Light, Strength and Weight of Materials, ge. ke." 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; sold also by . Hebert, s 
Cheapside. oy 





Price Half-a-Crown, 
‘ALES of the TRAINS: being some Chapters 


of Railroad Romance. By TILBURY TRAMP, : 
Messenger, and Illustrated by Puiz. P iene 
o 


In a handsome pocket volume, price 5s. cloth, 
NUTS AND NUTCRACKERS, 
“ They here are brought for you, crack and eat.” 
By the same Author, and Illustrated by Phiz, 
3. 
Price fs. cloth, gilt edges, bs 
The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by Boy 
GAULTIER, and Illustrated by CrowguiLt, with a Portrait of 
the Author, and an Illuminated Title. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co, | Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, 
TWO LITERARY CURIOSITIES, 
QOME REJECTED STANZAS of ‘DON 
b JUAN,’ with Byron’s own curious Notes, from an unpub- 
lished MS. in the possession of Capt. Medwin. Small 4to. (very 
few printed) ls. 
(THE SCARCITY and EXCELLENCY of 
VIRTUOUS WOMEN ; being a Sermon preached, on New 
Year’s Day 1710, at a Wedding at Maldon, Essex. To which is 
added, the Voyage of Matrimony, &c. (Very few printed) small 


ato. 1s, 

‘Printed at the Private Press of C. Clark, Esq., Great Totham 
Hall ; and to be had of John Russell smith, 4, Old Compton-street, 
Soho. 








BRIDGE’S WORKS NOW FIRST COLLECTED, 
In 5 handsome vols. 8vo. price 1/, 17s. bound in cloth, 
YHE WORKS of the REV. WILLIAM 
BRIDGE, M.A., formerly Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and Pastor of the Church of Christ in Great Yarmouth, 
<3 edition of all the Works of the Rev. W. Bridge, which 
has become very rare and in high reques€, has been Poa with 
much care and research, and is indebted for its completeness te the 
libraries and the courtesy of the Duke of Manchester ; the Rev. 
Dr. Bliss; the Rev. Prebendary Horne ; Frederick Silver, Ee ; 
Joshua Wilson, Esq.; A. Hanbury, Esq. ; W. Pickering, Esq., &. 
Bridge was a sound divine and popular preacher, and his works 
have been held in high estimation. ; : 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and sold by 
all othér Booksellers. 


Just published, imperial Svo. in cloth, the Maps partly coloured, 


rice 6s, 6d, 
VIRST 





P 
CLASSICAL MAPS, 
with CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES of GRECLAN aud 
MAN HISTORY. 
as Ly ——_ SATE. M.A. ates 
Head Master of Richmoud Grammar School. ; 

The principle upon which these maps and tables of Chronology 
have been constructed, is to exhibit those places, and those only, 
which are of leading interest in the history of Greece and Ramei 
thus avoiding that perplexity of detail, by which the young se "7 r 
is too frequently discouraged, if not actually impeded in his studies. 

George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 
lished, price 4s. 6d, plain ; or #s. coloured, demy 80. ; 

one — 7s. ou plain, or Bs. ¢d. coloured, royal Bvo. LS 
I AMARCK’S SPECIES of SHELLS 

4 By &. HANLEY, B.A. F.L.S. &e. b 
Being the 2nd uaaeber of the Plates, containing 150 figures of _ 
Shells, the Ist number of the Plates having 300 figures, price ons 
and the first two numbers of the Letter-press, price < ca ee 
already published. The letter-press portion to be comp! ete ae 
numbers, formin hee Edition of the Inpex TxstaczoLouicts, 

8. F.L.8 





by pA Re) “ W. Wood, 39, Tavistock-street, Cov ent-garden. 


WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE, mens 
7. B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. Lecturer on Nae 
Mistory and Comparative Anatomy at St. Thomas —, 
EGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY - 
BOTANY. Price 10s, cloth lettered ; or each Part 90 “4 
rice 4s. 6d, sewed. Elementary Treatises, adapted eans y es 
instruction of those who have no previous knowledge © N Rew 
ject, or as a text-book for the more advanced ~ yee b 
Edition, carefully revised and much enlarged by oe y. R0- 
MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, et 
— STRONOMY. Price 9s, 6d. cloth letterca, Cen 
arty Wop tay the highest principles of scienee in pon 4 
nexion with each other and with the phenomena they se a 
in the secon, their application to astronomical purposes, 
the admeasurement of time, i i 
Price 10s. 6¢. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, Se ana 
ettered. Combining with the general prince ie. 
es Comparative Anatomy details suited to the general reader 
and calculated to teach him not only what is, but why fee ALS 
ZOOLOGY and INSTINCT of ANIMAM 
In 2 vols. price One Guinea, cloth lettered. Exhibiting ; ne ty ~ 
principles of classification, with such details of habit _ ae 
will interest the onan gh ee —¥ paeeaae on t 
teresting instances of instinct in an , 
London; Wm. §, Oar & Co, Amen-cormer, Paternoster s0¥: 
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ablished, by John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 
PALTHY SKIN: a Practical Treatise on 
H Healthy Skin, with Rules for the Medical and Domestic 
qeaiment of CUTANEOUS DISEASES. By ERASMUS 
WILSON, F.RS. Illustrated with Six Steel Engravings. 


ETON SELECTE E VETERI. 
A New Edition, just published in 12mo. price 2s. bound, 
ELECT e VETERE TESTAMENTO et 
N APOCRYPHIS LIBRIS HISTORIA, ad usum eorum qui 
tine Lingue rudimentis imbuuntur. Editio nova, privribus 


r. , 
debat E. P. Williams; apud quem veneunt etiam 
Londini. hg Brides street, Blackfriars ; et F. & J. Rivington, Long. 
et Socios, Whittaker et Socios, Simpkin et Marshall, Hamil- 
pee Socios, et Houlston et Stoneman. 
eS 
PARIS AND THE RHINE. 

Now ready, price 9d. (by post 1s, 3d.) 
\fONTEITH’S TOURISTS MONTHLY 
\ HAND-BOOK, and Guide to the Continental Railways, 
Seam-boats, and Diligences for O r, comprising a complete 
Hand-book to the SIGHTS OF PARIS, and a Map showing all 
the Railways now working in Central Europe.—Also, Monteith’s 
Guide to Boulogne for 1845, with a Plan of the Town; and Mon- 
teith’s @uide to Rouen for 1845, with a Plan of the Town. Price 


4 ach: Samuel Gilbert, 51 and 52, Paternoster-row; and all 
cooksellers. 





3 





CHILLINGWORTH'S RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. 
{na large handsome vol. feap. 8vo. price 7s. bound in cloth, 
\HILLINGWORTH’S RELIGION of PRO- 
) TESTANTS a SAFE WAY to SALVATION ; with an ad- 
dition of some Genuine Pieces. Edited and pabiienes in 1687 at 
the special request of the London Clergy by the Rev. JOHN 
PATRICK, D.D., Master of the Charter louse. A new edition, 
arefully Revised, with a Translation of all the Latin and Greek 
passages, price 7s., neatly bound in cloth. 
+,* This is a most attractive, cheap, and readable edition of Chil- 
jingworth’s immortal book. It was published in a quarto volume, 
wlyafew mouths prior to the revolution of 1658, at the earnest 
wlicitation of Tillotson, Stillingficet, Burnet, and other eminent 
writers, as one of the most effectual counteractions of Popish prin- 
ciples which were then industriously propagated, and supported by 
the powerful influence of court favour. It has long been a very 
garce book, and in great request among literary collectors. 
London : printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 





ETON GREEK EPIGRAMS. 
A New Edition, just published, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d, bound, 

R£CORUM EPIGRAMMATUM et 

JX POEMATUM DELECTUS, cum Versione et Notis Opera 
THOM JOHNSON, A.M. In usum ize Schole Etonensis ; 
Editio nova recegnite et prioribus emendatior. 
Etonw, excudebat E. P. Williams, apud quem veneunt : veneunt 
etiam Londini apud F. & J. Rivington, G. B. Whittaker et Soc., 


Longman et Soc., Simpkin et Marshall, Sherwood et Soc., Houlston 
et Stoneman. 


ETTERS TO AN AMATEUR OR YOUNG 
4 ARTIST, on PICTORIAL COLOUR and EFFECT, and 
the Means to be employed for their Production, &. 
By ROBERT HENDRIE, Esq. 
These Letters contain many excellent precepts, and would be 
found by the amateur a vuluabie uuxiliary.”—Art-Union, 
Published by Simpkim, Marshall & Co.; and sold at Miller's 
Artists’ Colour Manufactory, 56, Long Acre. 





“ 





MR. HOW will publish, at the end of the month, 
1.HE WANDERINGS of a PEN and 
PENCIL; an Antiquarian and Picturesque Tour 
through the Midland Counties. 
By F. P. PALMER and A. CROWQUILL. 
With several Engravings. Part I. Half-a-Crown. 
he book will p’ it som of interest for those readers 
who cherish the affection for antiquity, or an appreciation of 
manners, customs, and legends which abound in the nooks of 
“ Mérry England. 


2. Wise Saws and Modern Instances, a Series of 


Short Tales. By THOMAS COOPER, the Chartist, Author of 
*The Purgatory of Suicides.’ 2 vols. post 8yo, 


3. The Manual of Heraldry, with 400 Cuts. 


Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


4. How’s Illustrated Book of British Song ; with 
Accompaniments for the Pianoforte, newly arranged from the 
figured basses of the Roe. and Notes, Biographical and 
Historical. By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq. Part VIL. Half-a- 
crown. 

Also, the completed volume, which also contains the whole of 
the Music and Votes introduced in the Tragedy of * Macbeth,’ 
composed by Matthew Lock. 


7 music folio, price One guinea, 
elegantly bound and gilt. 





A MARRIAGE, BIRTHDAY, OR BAPTISMAL GIPT. 
Next week will be published, complete in One Volume, 8vo. handsomely bound, 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 


Lilunriinated 


With 1000 ORNAMENTAL BORDERS, INITIALS, TITLES in GOLD and COLOURS, 
and HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS from the OLD MASTERS, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 


Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. boards, 
ARRAH NEIL; OR, TIMES OF OLD. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
London: Smitu, Erper & Co. Cornhill. 





WoOoD CARVINGS. 
Just published, by JOIIN WEALE, 59, Holborn, Part L. and II. (to be continued) price 3s. each, 


SPECIMEN DRAWINGS of elaborate EMBELLISHMENTS 
executed in CARVED WOODS, by the 


PATENT 


WOOD CARVING COMPANY, 


in the Classical, Ancient, and Modern Styles of Sculpture, practically useful to ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, UPHOL- 
SERERS, CABINET and FRAME MAKERS, SHIP-BUILDERS, PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, DECORA- 
TORS, and Otners. 
May be obtained, as above, and at the Office of the Company, 


No. 5, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 





ELEGANT LITERARY AND PICTORIAL PRESENT. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. richly bound, price 31s. 6d. 


EVENINGS 


AT HADDON 


HALL. 


Edited by the BARONESS DE CALABRELLA, 
AND SUPERBLY EMBELLISHED WITH 24 STEEL ENGRAVINGS BY THE FIRST ARTISTS, 
From Designs by GEORGE CATTERMOLE, Esq. 


__ This work forms the most splendid and attractive Girt Book that has issued from the Press for some years. The 
lerary portion has been contributed by many of the most are writers of the day, and the living characters who 


‘mpose the dramatis persone include several of the most cele 


rated personages who figure in the fashionable, the lite- 


‘wy, and the diplomatic circles. The whole of the illustrations are from designs by Grorce CaTTERMOLE, Esg., executed 
&pressly fur this work, and they have been engraved in the very finest line manner by the most distinguished Artists. 





Also, now ready at all the Libraries, 


THE ATTRACTIVE MAN. A NOVEL. 


By MRS. TROLLOPE, 
Authoress of ‘The Vicar of Wrexhill,’ ‘ The Widow Barnaby,’ &c. 3 yols. 


Henry Coipury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION 
OF THE 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 


Uniform with the WavzeRLEY Novis, royal 8yo. 
will be completed in November. 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, 


200 Weekly Numbers, and 50 Monthly Parts, have appeared. 


Each Novel to be lad separate. 
Volumes 1, 2, 3, each 9s. sewed, or 10s. cloth. 
VOLUME IV. will be completed in November. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 





92 Parts and 8 Volumes have appeared, with 92 Steel and 


1400 Wood Illustrations. 
VOLUME 1X. will be completed in November. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


43 Volumes, best Edition, 1829-1833. 96 Proof Plates. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
25 Volumes, 12mo. Edition, 1841-1843. Each Volume 
containing a Complete Novel. 








—_——. 


SCOTT’S POETRY, 


In 12 Volumes, or 6 Volumes 12mo., and 1 Volume royal 8yo. 


SCOTT’S PROSE WRITINGS, 


28 Volumes 12mo., and 3 Volumes royal 8yo. 


—_ 


SCOTT’S 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 


5 Volumes 12mo., and 1 Volume royal 8vo. 


—_ 


TALES OF A GRAND- 
FATHER. 


5 Volumes, 3 Volumes, 2 Volumes 12mo., and 1 Volume 
royal 8vo. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, 


10 Volumes 12mo., and 1 Volume royal 8vo. 





Besides Volumes or Parts to make up Sets of these various 
Editions. 





THE COOK’S ORACLE, 


a 


MRS. DALGAIRNS’ 
COOKERY, 


New Edition, cloth lettered. 





R. Capex, Edinburgh ; 
HIOULSTON & STONEMAN, London. 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


~ 


Now ready. 


1. 
Vou. V. of M. THIERS HISTORY 
OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE; 


A Sequel to his History of the French Revolution. — Trans- 
lated by D. FORBES CAMPBELL, Esq., with the Sanction 
and Approval of the Author. 8vo. 5s. 


II. 


Vou. IV. of the NELSON LETTERS 
and DISPATCHES. Edited by SIR HARRIS NICOLAS, 
G.C.M.G. &e. 8vo. 


11t. 


A THIRD EDITION of the CRES- 
CENT and the CROSS. By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 
2 yols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound, 


v 


iv. 
- 

LOVE, a Tate or Venice; MES- 
MERISM, a Mystery. By HORACE SMITH, Esq , Author 
of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“These volumes are full of interest and beauty. ‘ Love’ is a very 
charming tale of Venice rag pe first ee of Bonaparte in 
Italy. Amelia Lamedano, its heroine, is one of the loveliest and 
most graceful of all Mr. Smith's creations. Th 
greatly varied and ably sustained throughout. ‘1 
production of altogether a different class. Bordering on the super- 
natural, it is exceedingly curious in its construction, excites an in- 
tense and thrilling interest, and with much of admirable moral it 
throws much light upon the obscure, and, as yet, little understood 
subject of animal magnetism.”— Naval and Military Gazette, 


v. 
MEMOIRS OF 
PRINCE CHARLES STUART, com- 


monly called “THE YOUNG PRETENDER;” with No- 
tices of the Rebellion in 1745. By C. L. KLOSK, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. bound. 


“ A valuable addition to our historical literature.”—John Bull. 

“This work may justly claim the credit of being the fullest and 
moms authentic narrative of this great era of English history.”— 
Messenger. 


vi. 


THIRD EDITION of ‘SYBIL; or, 
the TWO NATIONS.’ By B. DISRAELI, Esq. M.A. Author 
of ‘Coningsby.’ 3 vols. 

“ No one who reads this book can fail toadmit the many passages 
of beautiful writing it contains—the courage it evinces—its dispo- 
sition to*take part with tne weak—its right and manly sympathies 
—on the masculine sense and liberal spirit with which it denounces 
many social evils. Where Mr. Disraeli hits full home without a 
swerve of exaggeration or caricature, is in his sketches of the knaves 
and dupes of party. It would here be difficult to praise him too 
much. In force of touch, in fidelity, in temper, in boldness and 
witty spirit, he is here without a rival. His Lord Marneys and Sir 

avasours. his Captain Grouse and ‘dear little Poynsett,’ his Ladies 
Firebrace and St, Julians, and his and our old friends, Tadpole 
and Taper, are inimitable.”—Ezaminer. 


vil. 


Vou. VIII. of the LIVES of the 
QUEENS of ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND, 
Price 10s. 6d. bound, with Illustrations. 


“ The eighth volume of this most most interesting and valuable 
work contains the lives of two Queens who played a very prominent 
part in the most remarkable era of English history—namely, Hen- 
rietta Maria, the wife of Charles I., and Catherine Braganza, the 
wife of Charles II. The picture which Miss Strickland draws of 
the domestic life of Charles I. and his unfortunate but highly- 
talented and accomplished Queen, is fascinating in the extreme. 
The Life of Catherine is oy full of interesting and entertain- 
ing matter. The work, when completed, will be one of the most 
valuable additions that for many years has been made to the library 
of the historian.”— Sunday Times. 


vit. 


MR. HOOD’S LAST NEW WORK, 
*WHIMSICALITIES.” With numerous Illustrations by 
Lgescu. 2 vols. small 8vo. 21s. bound. 

“In this work are some of Mr. Hood's best efforts. Things that 
will make the thoughtful wiser, and the unthinking merrier. Can 
any one read our extracts, and not wish to possess two volumes 
rich in wit, sense, good feeling, and good poetry *’—Eazaminer, 


1X. 


DIARY and MEMOIRS of SOPHIA 


DOROTHEA, Consort oF GrorcE I. Now first published 
from the Originals. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. bound. 
“A work abounding in the romance of real life.”— Messenger. 

* A book of marvellous revelations, establishing beyond all doubt 
the perfect innocence of the beautiful, highly gifted, and inhumanly 
treated Sophia Dorothea,”—Naval and Military Gazette, 

.* Amass of curious information upon the subject of the romantic 
history, the sufferings, and loug imprisonment of Sophia Dorothea, 
which it is hardly possible to over-rate.”—John Bull, 


Henry Cortsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-strcet. 
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NEW WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED OR JUST READY. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. CLXVI. 8vo. 6s. 
CONTENTS : 
. THE HEIMSKRINGLA. 
REMARKABLE GERMAN CRIMINAL TRIALS. 
M'CULLOCH ON TAXATION, 
GUIZOT'’S ESSAYS AND LECTURES IN HISTORY. 
LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
WRITINGS AND GENIUS OF LESSING. 
WILLIS’S DASHES AT LIFE. 
DANIEL DE FOE, 


ll. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
By D. MACLISE, R.A. Imp. Svo. with 161 Designs engraved on 
Steel, 3/. 3s.; or with Proof Impressions, 6/. 6s, 

*y* This work may be had, bound in morocco, by Hayday, price 
41. 14s, Gd. [ Will be ready for delivery next week. 


ONS AP wpe 


. Mt. , 
GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by BOLTON CORNEY. Illustrated by Engravings on 
Wood, from Designs by the Etching Club. Square crown 8vo. 
uniform with Thomson's Seasons, 21s. ; or 36s, bound in morocco by 
Hayday. 
*y* One hundred copies, price 2/. 2s. each, printed on a prepared 
paper, of peculiar beauty. (Will be ready for delivery next week. 


Iv. 

The ROSE GARDEN of PERSIA: a Series 
of Translations from the Persian Poets. By Miss LOUISA 
STUART COSTELLO, Author of ‘Specimens of the Karly Poetry 
of France,’ &e. Long 8vo. with Borders printed in Gold and Colours, 
18s. in appropriate ornamented boards ; or 31s. €¢d. bound in morocco 
by Plageay. (Will be ready for delivery next week. 


Vv. 
The KEEPSAKE for 1846. Edited by the 
COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. Illustrated by a Series of 
Thirteen highly-finished Plates, engraved under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. CHARLES HEATH. Royal Svo., 2is, silk; India 
proofs, 2.412. 6d. half-bound in morocco. (Jn November. 
Principat Contriputors.—Lord John Manners, Walter Savage 
Landor, B. Disraeli, A. A. Watts, the Baroness De Calabrella, 
Eugéne Sue, B. Simmons, Lord Robertson, 


vi. 

The BOOK of BEAUTY for 1846. Fiited 
by the COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. Illustrated by a Series 
of highly-finished Portraits, e ved under the superintendence 
of Mr. CHARLES HEATH. yal Syo, 21s. silk ; India proofs, 
2/. 12s. 6d, half-bound in morocco. (Ja November. 
Principat Contriputors,—The Lady Emmeline Stuart Wort- 
ley, Capt. Marryat, €.B., Miss Grace Aguilar, Camilla Toulmin, 
RK. Bernal, M.P., the Hon, Grantley F. Berkeley, M.P., Barry 
Cornwall, Albert Smith, 


vil. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION for Young Gar- 
deners, Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers, in 
Arithmetic, Land-surveying, 
Book-keeping, Levelling, 
Geometry, Planning and Mapping, 
Mensuration, Architectural Drawing, 
Practical Trigonometry, And Isometrical Projection 
Mechanies, and Perspective: 
With Bxamypies showing their Applications to Horticultural and 
Agricultural Purposes, <3 the late J. C. LOUDON, F.LS. H.8. 
&c. With a Memoir by LOUDON. svo. with Portrait and 
Engravings on Wood, 7s. 6d, eady. 


Vill. 

The ZOOLOGY of the ENGLISH POETS. 
Corrected by the Writings of Modern Naturalists. By ROBERT 
ILASELL NEWELL, B.D. Rector of Little Hormead, Herts; 
Author of ‘ Remarks on Goldsmith,’ and * Letters on the Scenery 
of Wales.’ Feap. 8vo. with Engravings on Wood, 5s, 6¢, | Ready. 


1X. 
NEW WORK ON HORSES, SPORTING, &c. 


STABLE-TALK and TABLE-TALK 5 Or, 
Spectacles for Young Sportsmen. By HARRY HIEv var ove, 
2s, eady, 


x. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon, the Dowager Lady Lyttelton. 
The MODERN POETICAL SPEAKER: 


a Collection of Pieces adapted for Recitation, carefully selected 
from the English Poets of the XIXth Century. By Mrs. PAL- 
LISER. 12mo. 6s, (Ready. 


xI. 
QUESTIONS ON WORDSWORTH’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
EXAMINATION UESTIONS on the 
GRACH GRAMMATICA RUDIMENTA. In usum Scholarum. 
By CHARLES ENGELDOW, Master of the Episcopal School, 
Haddington. 12mo, 2s, 6d. Now ready. 


xII. 
NEW WORK ON COUNTRY LIFE. 
DS; or, Glimpses of Village 
Post 8yo. 7s. 6d. [Now ready 


RURAL RECOR 
Life. By JAMES SMITH, 


XIII. 

On the ANALYSIS of the BLOOD and 
URINE, in HEALTH and DISEASE, and on the TREAT- 
MENT of URINARY DISEASES. By G. OWEN REES, M.D. 
F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Principal Medi- 
cal Officer to Pentonville Prison, and Assistant-Physician to Guy’s 
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REVIEWS 


Polts's Discovery of Witches in the County of 
Lancashire. Reprinted from the Original 
Edition of 1613. With an Introduction and 
Notes, by James Crossley, Esq. Printed for 
the Chetham Society. — 

Tus utility of societies like the Chetham (ex- 

ressly founded for the publication of the ‘ Re- 

mains, Historical and Literary, connected with 
the Palatine Counties of Lancaster and Chester,’) 
is too obvious to require vindication. Indepen- 
dently of their generating and maintaining a 
jocal spirit of inquiry, they give rise to works 
yhich no author or publisher would undertake 
at his own risk,—works which, though they 
yould never command aremunerating sale, con- 
tin much that is valuable, much that may be 
consulted with advantage by the local historian, 
and indeed by every one wishing to become ac- 
quainted with the state of the English mind in 
former ages. ‘The present is just such a book. 
It not only acquaints us with the fact, that in 
August 1612 ten individuals were executed at 
Lancaster, after a legal trial, for witchcraft, but, 
by the evidence taken on that trial, it displays 
the intellectual state of the county in colours 
vivid enough to absorb the attention of every 
reader. Of its authenticity, or of the genuine- 
ness of the facts it contains, there can be no 
doubt. It was compiled at the express instance 
of the two judges who presided at the trial, by 
Master Thomas Potts, clerk of the court, then 
and there present; and before publication it was 
carefully revised and corrected by one of those 
high functionaries, “that nothing might passe 
but matter of fact.” The anxiety of both judges, 
as well as of the author himself, to vindicate the 
dreadful punishment of these (so called) felons, 
may be easily explained. They were the first 
recorded instances of capital punishment under 
the well known statute of James I. against 
witchcraft,—of him, too, who had written so 
larnedly on “ Demonology”; and to justify, 
by a body of such unexpected evidence, the 
royal wisdom, must have been as flattering 
to the monarch as it was favourable to the am- 
bitious hopes of the actors in the tragedy. To 
that tragedy the royal dissertation led the way ; 
and more persons, we fear, than the functionaries 
in question, or the magistrates who committed 
the poor victims of superstition, are implicated 
in the guilt. 

In an introduction of equal ability and in- 
terest, Mr. Crossley mentions some of our great 
English minds which were believers in witch- 

“We find the illustrious author of the Novum 
Organon sacrificing to courtly suppleness his philo- 
wphic truth, and gravely prescribing the ingredients 
for a witches’ ointment ;—Raleigh, adopting miser- 
able fallacies at second hand, without subjecting them 
o the crucible of his acute and vigorous under- 
sanding ;—Selden, maintaining that crimes of the 
‘magination may be punished with death ;—The de- 
‘ector of Vulgar Errors, and the most humane of 
physicians, giving the casting weight to the vacillating 
bigotry of Sir Matthew Hale ;—Hobbes, ever scep- 


‘eal, penetrating and sagacious, yet here paralyzed ; 


tnd shrinking from the subject as if afraid to touch 
t;~The adventurous explorer, who sounded the 
depths and channels of the ‘ Intellectual System’ along 
all the ‘wide watered’ shores of antiquity, running 
ther witches to hear them recite the Common 
Prayer and the-Creed, as a rational test of guilt or 
Innocence ;The gentle spirit of Dr. Henry More, 


self from a Platonic reverie on the Divine Life, to 
‘sume the hood and cloak of a familiar of the In- 
quisition ;—and the patient and enquiring Boyle, 
lutting aside for a while his searches for the grand 


gitding on the armour of persecution, and rousing | 





Magisterium, and listening, as if spell-bound, with 
gratified attention to stories of witches at Oxford, 
and devils at Mascon.” 

It was so also on the continent; at least, it 
was so among the nations sprung from the Ger- 
manic race. Few were the minds which durin 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and even the seventeent 
centuries, were so bold as to disbelieve in the 
existence of supernatural familiars, and other 
mischievous beings, who were permitted to 
tempt mankind. Even the strong mind of 
Luther, which so nobly shook off the supersti- 
tions of ages, was enfeebled by this te of 
former times. From his Table Talk we learn 
that almost every lake, every stream or fountain, 
every hill and tree, every old house, was peopled 
with such beings, in whose existence and attri- 
butes he trusted as firmly as in St. Augustine’s 
infallibility, or even his own. Even so late as the 
middle of the eighteenth century, witches were 
executed in Bavaria. And who were the men 
that, during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, derided the popular and universal creed? 
Assuredly not the mighty intellects of the world. 
Thus, in our own country, while the Bacons, 
the Seldens, the Cudworths, the Boyles, were 
supinely acquiescing in these relics of heathen- 
ism, the dreary, misty, time-honoured domain 
was invaded by men of no note,—especially, 
says Mr. Crossley, by Reginald Scot, Sir R. 
Filmer, John Wagstaffe, and John Webster. 

“ The strangely assorted and rather grotesque band 
to whom we are principally indebted for a vindica- 
tion of outraged common sense and insulted hu- 
manity in this instance, and whose vigorous exposi- 
tion of the absurdities of the prevailing system, in 
combination with other lights and sources of intelli- 
gence, led at last to its being universally abandoned, 
consists of four individuals—on any of whom a lite- 
rary Pharisee would look down with supercilious 
scorn :—a country gentleman, devoted to husbandry, 
and deep in platforms of hop gardens,—a baronet, 
whose name for upwards of a century has been used 
as a synonyme for incurable political bigotry,—a 
little, crooked, a now forgotten man, who died, as 
his biographer tells us, ‘distracted, occasioned by a 
deep conceit of his own parts, and by a continual 
bibbing of strong and high-tasted liquors,’"—and last, 
but not least assuredly, of one who was by turns a 
fanatical preacher and an obscure practitioner of 
physic, and who passed his old age at Clitheroe in 
Lancashire in attempting to transmute metals and 
discover the philosopher's stone.” 

Of these four men, who are in one respect 
entitled to the veneration of mankind, Reginald 
Scot is the best known. His ‘ Discoverie of 
Witchcraft’ (first published in 1584) abounds 
with strong vigorous sense and quaint humour, 
and the effect of neither is lost by the antiquated 
language in which it is arrayed. The ‘ Adver- 
tisement to the Jurymen of England touching 
Witches,’ published in 1653 m the eccentric 
Baronet, being immediately addressed to the 
men in whose hands the fate of the accused 
must rest, was likely to do more good than Scot’s, 
Wagstaffe followed, and was equally strong and 
rational. In ‘The Displaying of Supposed 
Witchcraft’ (1677), Webster is worthy to be 
compared with any of his predecessors, All 
four were so far in advance of their age, as not 
to place the slightest reliance on the confessions 
of the accused. ‘To escape torture, (which, 
whether legal or not, was, we suspect, sometimes 
applied, especially in the remoter districts,) any 
man, and especially any woman, will confess 
everything that may be required. The labours 
of these writers, which, as the cause for them 
has vanished, are now consulted only by the 
antiquary, brought the superstition into some 
degree of contempt, wherever any degree of 
civilization existed. In their great object they 
were, indeed, assisted by pens still more obscure 
than their own; but to them chiefly must be 





awarded the glory of dispersing the thick dark- 
ness which hung over the national mind. 

Nine out of the ten victims of 1612 were in- 
habitants of a district which civilization had 
not approached, and which even at this day it 
has barely entered—viz. Pendle Forest. Like 
Sherwood and many other so called forests, it 
has few trees to show, in justification of its an- 
cient name. “Pendle” is the name of a high 
hill, on the declivity of which is the district in 
question, extending some five miles in length,— 
a bleak and dreary waste, where nature has 
done as little for the mind as for the body. At 
the period in question two old women were the 
dread of the forest. They were nearly eighty 
years of age, infirm, and wretchedly poor; their 
names were Elizabeth Southernes and Ann 
Whittle, better known as Old Demdike and Old 
Chattox. Of course they were fond of domi- 
nion, and jealous of each other :— 

“In the anxiety which each felt to outvie the 
other, and to secure the greater share of the general 
custom of a not very extended or very lucrative 
market, each would wish to be represented as more 
death-dealing, destructive, and powerful than her 
neighbour; and she who could number up the most 
goodly assortment of damage done to man and 
beast, whether real or not was quite immaterial, 
as long as the draught was spiced and flavoured to 
suit the general taste, stood the best chance of ob- 
taining a monopoly. It is a curious fact, that the 
son-in-law of one of these two individuals, and whose 
wife was herself executed as a witch, paid to the 
other a yearly rent, on an express covenant that she 
should exempt him from her charms and witchcrafts. 
Where the possession of a commission from the 
powers of darkness was thus eagerly and ostenta- 
tiously paraded, every death, the cause of which was 
not perfectly obvious, whether it ended in a sudden 
termination or a slow and gradual decline, would be 
placed to the general account of one of the two (to 
use Master Potts’s description,) ‘agents for the devil 
in those parts.’ as the party responsible for these 
unclaimed dividends of mortality.” 

Probably these crazy old creatures were, to a 
considerable extent, self-deluded. Firmly be- 
lieving in the visible communication between 
mortals and the powers of darkness, they 
might ascribe the fulfilment of their own charms 
and conjurations to the agency of familiar 
spirits, which were said to appear before them 
at times in the shape of black dogs, cats, &c. 
An imagination excited like theirs would see 
such a spirit in every dog or cat that had the 
misfortune to wear Belzebub’s livery. The 
tales related of both reached the ears of a neigh- 
bouring justice, Roger Nowell, of Read, who 
on the 2nd of April, 1612, committed Old Dem- 
dike, with her daughter Alizon Device (Davis), 
Old Chattox, and her daughter, Anne Redfern, 
to Lancaster Castle, to take their trial at the 
next assizes for various witchcrafts, and mur- 
ders produced by witchcraft. They had scarcely 
been sent away a week, when “ the same reli- 
gious, honest gentleman” heard of another oc- 
casion in which he could show forth his zeal in 
“the service of his country.”’ Naturally enough, 
the children and friends of the incarcerated 
victims met together to bemoan their common 
misfortune, and to consider what measures could 
be adopted for the defence. The place of meet- 
ing was Malking Tower, a solitary building 
within the forest, and the time Good Friday,— 
presumption strong enough of additional doings 
in the occult craft. His worship heard, and 
perhaps believed, that the resolutions adopted 
on this occasion were truly diabolical, both in 
nature and extent. Master Cowell, the gaoler 
of Lancaster Castle, was to be slain before the 
next assizes,and, what wasstill more tremendous, 
that ancient and strong fortress was entirely to 
be blown up! Enough for Justice Shallow,—if, 
indeed, there was ngt too much of knavery in 
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his proceedings to merit such a name ; for tra- 
dition asserts that he had a grudge against one 
of hisnew victims, Alice Nutter, a gentlewoman, 
on account of a disputed boundary. Be this as 
it may, he sent after their four predecessors, the 
said Alice Nutter, Elizabeth Davis and James 
Davis, (daughter and grandson of Old Demdike,) 
Catherine Hewitt, Jane and John Bulcock, 
(mother and son,) and some others, with whose 
names, as they had the good fortune to be ac- 
quitted, we need not ee the reader. The 
principal witness for the “dark doings” at 
Malking Tower was Jennet Davis, a child of 
nine years, daughter of Elizabeth Davis, and 
grand-daughter of Old Demdike, who was thus 
admitted to swear away the lives of the persons 
the nearest to her on earth,—not of her mother 
and grandmother only, but of her brother James 
and — sister Alizon Davis. It is, indeed, true 
that her mother, brother and sister, together 
with “Old Chattox,” confessed in prison the 
crimes of which they were accused; but the 
confession had probably been wrung from them, 
if not by torture, by means equally reprehen- 
sible. The others, viz., Anne Redfern, Alice 
Nutter, Catherine Hewitt, John and Jane Bul- 
cock, who were convicted on the evidence of the 
same child, strenuously asserted their innocence 
to the last, but without advantage to themselves. 
Old Demdike, who had also confessed, died in 
prison before the trial. 

It may be worth while to glance a moment 
at the kind of evidence adduced against these 
victims. It is worthy of especial remark that 


nine-tenths of it was taken in the form of de- 
positions before the sapient “‘ Roger Nowell of 
Read, Esquire, whose fame, for his great ser- 
vices to his country, shall live after him,” and 
who, on two occasions, was assisted by another 
‘honourable justice,” Nicholas Banister, Esq., 


who seems to have been a most excellent Slender 
to his brother Shallow. These depositions— 
how and by what means prepared can be matter 
of conjecture only—were fully admitted as evi- 
dence at the trial, in several instances where 
no other evidence could be found to support it. 
At thé first examination, held April 2nd, ‘at the 
fence in the forest of Pendle,” before Justice 
Nowell alone, Elizabeth Southernes, alias 
Demdike, the examinate or deponent, is made 
to confess every thing charged against her :— 

“The said Elizabeth Sowtherns confesseth, and 
sayth; that about twentie yeares past, as she was 
comming homeward from begging, there met her this 
examinate neere ynto a stonepit in Gouldshey, in 
the sayd forrest of Pendle, a spirit or deuill in the 
shape of a boy, the one halfe of his coate blacke, 
and the other browne, who bade this examinate stay, 
saying to her, that if she would giue him her soule, she 
should haueanything that she would request. Where- 
vpon this examinate demaunded his name? and the 
spirit answered, his name was Tibb: and so this ex- 
aminate in hope of such gaine as was promised by the 
said deuill or Tibb, was contented to giue her soule 
to the said spirit: and for the space of fiue or sixe 
yeares next after, the said spirit or deuill appeared 
at sundry times vnto her this examinate about Day- 
light Gate, always bidding her stay, and asking her 
this examinate what she would haue or doe ?”’ 

Subsequently she confesses to having directed 
her familiar “ Tibb” to “ revenge” her on “ Ri- 
chard Baldwin, the miller,”’ “him or his,” which 
was accordingly done. But in general no demon 
agency is required for such catastrophes,—any 
witch being able to do it herself. 

The confession of Anne Whittle, alias Chat- 
tox, appears in two forms,—first as made before 
Roger Nowell “at the Fence in the Forest of 
Pendle,” and next in Lancaster Castle before the 
Te another magistrate and a third witness. 
In both she is made to throw the blame of her 
compact with the devil on Mother Demdike, 
who persuaded her to it. His satanic majesty, 





it appears, was in the humar shape when he 
made the compact with her,—she —re to 
give him her soul: ‘‘wherevpon the sayd wicked 

pirit then sayd ynto her, that hee must haue 
one part of her body for him to sucke vpon ; the 
which shee deapell then to graunt vnto him; 
and withall asked him, what part of her body 
hee would haue for that vse, who said, hee 
would haue a place of her right side neere to 
her ribbes, for him to sucke upon: whereunto 
she assented,” in return for his promise of 
“gold, silver, and worldly wealth of her will.” 
But the old gentleman was too deep for the old 
ladies. As to wealth, neither they nor any body 
else that trusted him, could get from him more 
than a small coin at a time ; and if he sometimes 
gave them an entertainment, “yet, although 
they did eat, they were never the fuller nor better 
for the same.” 

In several of the examinations, whether taken 
before Master Shallow alone, or before him and 
his colleague Master Slender, both threats and 
promises were evidently made to extort evidence 
from the children of Elizabeth Davis against her 
and their grandmother. Thus James Davis on 
his examination before the two worthies in 
Pendle Forest— 

“Saith, that vpon Sheare Thursday was two 
yeares, his grand-mother Elizabeth Sothernes, alias 
Dembdike, did bid this examinate goe to the church 
to receiue the communion (the next day after being 
Good Friday) and then not to eate the bread the 
minister gaue him, but to bring it and deliuer it to 
such a thing as should meet him in his way home- 
wards. notwithstanding her perswasions, this exami- 
nate did eate the bread: and so in his comming 
homeward some fortie roodes off the said church, there 
met him a thing in the shape of a hare, who spoke 
ynto this examinate, and asked him whether hee had 
brought the bread that his grand-mother had bidden 
him, or no? whereupon this examinate answered, 
hee had not: and thereupon the said thing threatened 
to pull this examinate in peeces, and so this exami- 
nate thereupon marked himselfe to God, and so the 
said thing vanished out of this examinate’s sight. 
And within some foure daies after that, there ap- 
peared in this examinate’s sight, hard by the new 
church in Pendle, a thing like vnto a browne dogge, 
who asked this examinate to giue him his soule, and 
he should be reuenged of any whom hee would: 
whereunto this examinate answered, that his soule 
was not his to giue, but was his Saviour Iesus 
Christs, but as much as was in him this examinate 
to give, he was contented he should haue it.” 

Further he is made to confess that, in concert 
with his mother, he made a picture of clay and 
destroyed one Mrs. Townley, and soon after- 
wards he removed in like manner another 
personal enemy. His sister Jennet Davis con- 
firms the confession: she herself had seen 
mother, brother and grandmother converse with 
dogs and horses; and heard plots laid for the 
destruction of certain neighbours; and she had 
also seen the other prisoners present at her mo- 
ther’shouse, Malking Tower, when the resolution 
was taken against Lancaster Castle and its gaoler. 
And here Master Potts would have us admire 
“the wonderful work of God, to raise up a young 
infant,” so ‘ to discern, justify and prove these 
things!” If these things were so, ought he 
not to have regretted that this “ young infant” 
escaped, seeing that she too had a familiar, “a 
spirit like unto a white foal, with a black spot 
on the forehead’”’? But then he had this great 
consolation,—that ten were capitally convicted, 
viz., the nine before mentioned, and a poor 
woman from Windle near Prescot, in the southern 
part of the county. The ten were hung, to the 
great joy of Master Potts, who is quite in rap- 
ture at the holy zeal and knowledge of the judges: 
“God t us the long and prosperous con- 
tinuance of these honorable and reverend judges, 
under whose government we live in these north 
parts!” 





The gratitude, no less than the satisfaction 
Master Potts would, no doubt, have been greate 
had all suffered who were brought to trial. But 
eight were acquitted, and one condemned on| 
to the pillory and a year’s imprisonment, Hoy 
such mercy came to be exercised, would require 
a larger space than we can devote to the relation 
We may, however, mention, that the destruction 
of three of them was planned by a Priest or 
Jesuit named Thomson, alias Southworth. The 
had left, it seems, the Romish communion fos 
the established church. In revenge, he tutored 
a girl of fourteen to accuse all three of havin: 
bewitched her, and of having practised sundry 
other felonies. At length she confessed the 
imposture, and that confession was corroborated 
by other witnesses. If the accusation against 
the victims who suffered, had been sifted with 
equal vigilance, some such foundation in every 
instance would have been discovered. 

About twenty years after the trial in question, 
Pendle Forest became the scene of other witch- 
crafts, which deserve consideration, since the 
evidence goes far to account for that offered in 
similar cases. A boy of Pendle, not more than 
ten or eleven years of age, gave testimony against 
ascore atleast of his neighbours, before “ Richard 
Shuttleworth and John Starkie, Esquires,” two 
other sapient Lancashire justices. This urchin 
swore that on All Saints’ day preceding he had 
gone to gather wild flowers; that while thus oc- 
cupied he suddenly perceived “two greyhounds, 
a black and a white one, running towards him; 
that he took the said greyhounds by the strings 
fastened to their collars, intending to hunt with 
them; that soon afterwards a hare rose near 
them, but neither of the dogs would run ; that 
being angry with them, he tied them to a hedge 
and beat them both; that after a few strokes the 
black greyhound was changed into the wife of a 
neighbour (Dickenson’s wife), whom he well 
knew, and the other beast into a little boy whom 
he did not know; that in great fear he was prepar- 
ing torun away,when “ Dickenson’s wife” offered 
him a piece of money to hold his peace ; that on 
his refusal to receive it she changed the little 
boy who had borne the brown greyhound’s 
shape into a white horse : 

“ Then immediately the said Dickenson wife tooke 
this informer before her upon the said horse, and 
carried him to a. new house called Hoarestones, 
beinge almost a quarter of a mile off, whither, when 
they were comme, there were divers persons about 
the doore, and hee sawe divers others cominge ride- 
inge upon horses of severall colours towards the said 
house, which tyed theire horses to a hedge neare to 
the sed house ; and which persons went into the sed 
house, to the number of threescore or thereabouts, 
as this informer thinketh, where they had a fyer and 
meate roastinge, and some other meate stirringe in 
the house, whereof a yonge woman whom he this 
informer knoweth not, gave him flesh and breade 
upon a trencher, and drinke in a glasse, which, after 
the first taste, hee refused, and would have noe 
more, and said it was nought. And presently after, 
seeinge diverse of the company goinge to a barn 
neare adioyneinge, hee followed after, and there hee 
sawe sixe of them kneelinge, and pullinge at sixe 
severall roapes which were fastened or tyed to ye 
toppe of the house; at er which pullinge came then 
in this informers sight flesh smoakinge, butter in 
lumps, and milke as it were syleinge from the said 
roapes, all which fell into basons whiche were placed 
under the saide roapes.” : 

The whole deposition is a tissue of like por- 
tents. The boy’s testimony was suppo by 
the father’s, and the two sapient justices com- 
mitted a considerable number of the accused to 
Leicester, to take their trials, Webster, whom 
we have already mentioned, honourably distin- 

ished himself in the endeavour to expose this 
infatuation. He happened at the time to be 
curate of Kildwick. Hearing that the boy was 
taken from church to church each succeeding 
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to point out (like Jennet Davis) the 
om he had seen at the meeting of the 
(evidence enough to cause the commit- 
land even the judicial condemnation of any 
one whom he had the wickedness to accuse,) and 
geing him brought one Sunday to his own church 
in the middle of the service, Webster, after the 
grvice was ended, went to the house where the 
boy was to stay all night. He found the young 

e accompanied by ‘two very unlikely per- 
ns that did conduct him and manage the 
iwsiness.” ‘The curate proceeds :—‘ TI desired 
to have some discourse with the boy in private, 
butthat they utterly refused ; then, in presence of 
people, I took the boy near me and 
tell me truly and in earnest ; 
Didst thou see and hear such strange things 
of the meeting of witches as is reported by man 
that thou dost relate, or did some person teac 
thee to say such things of thyself?’ But the 
tyo men not giving the boy time to answer, did 

Juck him from me, and said he had been exa- 
njned by two able justices of the peace, and they 
did never ask him such a question. To which I 
ersons accused had therefore the 
The “two able justices,’’ Master 
Shuttleworth of Gawthorp, and his brother of 
Huntroyd, ask such a question! 
yere too ambitious of the fame enjoyed b 
ter Nowell and his colleague twenty years 
fafame which Mister Potts had done so much 
to extend) to adopt such vulgar measures as 
cross-questioning or examining in private. 
“Currat lex !—receive any deposition !—hang 
thewitches !”” wasthe mode of proceeding. Atthe 
esuing assizes seventeen were found guilty and 
condemned to death. But, fortunately for them, 
ad much to the disappointment of Master Potts 
udge respited the prisoners 
the king in council should 
be known, Charles, no less staggered than 
the judges, ordered the bishop of Chester to 
investigate the affair; four of the women con- 
victed were sent up to London, and examined 
frst by the royal physicians, and next by the 
nonarch himself; the boy and his father were 
confronted with them, both together and sepa- 
rately; and, finally, the boy confessed that “he 
vas taught and suborned to devise and feign 
those things against them, and had persevered in 
wickedness by the council of his father and some 
others, whom envy, revenge, and hope of gain 
had prompted on to that devilish design and 
tillany.” Of course all the 
nied. “ Envy, revenge, an 
equally operated in producing the testimony of 
Jennet Davis; but there had been wanting a 
justice, judge and monarch of common sense. 

Of the four women thus convicted and sent 
tv London, one (called Margaret Johnson) made 
before the two justices a confession,—the most 
It is not, of course, in 
Master Potts’s work; but is extracted by Mr. 
Crossley from Dr. Whittaker’s ‘Whalley,’ and 

been often referred to. 

Mr. Crossley, after alluding to the frequency 
ofsuch confessions, would account for them by 
ng that many of the witches fully believed 
i the powers attributed to themselves. 
txplanation is not altogether satisfactory. If 
they believed in the existence and power of 
Vitehcraft generally, and sometimes that they 
themselves had wrought strange things, they 
must have known whether they had or had not 
ormed a compact with the devil, and whether 
they had frequently conversed with him. The 
‘lution must, we t 1ink, be sought in some other 
Though no mention is made of torture, 
We suspect, as before observed, that in such 

ous districts as Pendle, and even in such 
as Lancaster Castle, it was sometimes 
At least if it were not, there must 


witil the pleasure o 


risoners were libe- 
hope of gain” had 


‘ingular in the book. 





have been a moral coercion, scarcely less tolerable. 
“ The learned ‘practitioner in physick,’ Mr. 
William Drage, in his ‘Treatise of Diseases 
from Witchcraft,’ recommends ‘birch’ in such 
cases, ‘as a specifical medicine, antipathetical 
to demons.’ * * The following is, however, 
Drage’s great panacea in these cases, a mode of 
treatment, which must have been vastly popular, 
judging from its extensive adoption in all parts 
of the country: ‘ Punish the witch, threaten to 
hang her if she helps not the sick, scratch her 
and fetch blood. When she is cast into prison 
the sick are some time delivered, some time he 
or she (they are most females, most old women, 
and most poor,) must transfer the disease to 
other persons, sometimes to a dog, or horse or 
cow, &c. Threaten her and beat her to remove 
it.’’’ It is probable, too, that many were in- 
duced to confess by the promise of pardon, or 
of intercession for pardon, a promise little re- 
garded after the evidence, 

In conclusion, we have probably said enough 
to justify our praise of this book as curious and 
interesting. 





The Dispatches and Letters of Vice Admiral 
Lord Viscount Nelson. With Notes. By Sir 
Nicholas H. Nicolas, G.C.M.G. Vol. IV. 
Colburn. 

Tuts volume, whose publication has followed 

so rapidly upon that of its immediate predeces- 

sor, embraces a period of two years and four 
months, extending from September, 1799, to 

December, 1801 ; and, of all that belongs to the 
ander and more marking features of the hero’s 

ife, includes only the documents relating to the 

battle of the Baltic. The early part of the cor- 
respondence refers principally to the blockade 
of La Valetta, in Malta; and to the general 
superintendence of affairs inthe Mediterranean, 
until the arrival of Lord Keith in that sea occa- 
sioned a temporary deposition of Nelson’s chief 
command. Little occurred, during this period, 
which has any especial interest for the general 
reader ; if we except the capture by Lord Nelson, 
in February, 1800, of the Généreux, of 74 guns, 

—and that, in the following month, by his cap- 

tains, while ill-health kept him at Palermo, of 

the Guillaume Tell, an 84 :—these being the two 

French ships of the line that had escaped at 

the battle of the Nile, and whose subsequent 

conquest we mentioned, by anticipation, in our 
notice of the events of that action. In the same 
month, Lord Keith, called away by other service, 
again left Nelson in command of the blockade 
of Malta :—but, worn out with fatigue, and dis- 
satisfied with the manner in which he was 
treated by the government at home, the latter 
struck his flag in the Mediterranean on the 13th of 

July, and set out on his return to England. 

But though this part of the collection yields 
but sparingly to the biographer who paints 
merely by events, it throws many illustrations 
both on Nelson’s general character and on its 
immediate phase. All through this volume, the 
signs of that peevish and fretful spirit which 
complained of everything and everybody, alter- 
nate with the finest touches of the generous 
nature by which he is familiarly present to the 
popular mind,—and which, in the earlier days 
when it constituted the integrity of his charac- 
ter, wrought an important part of the spell that 
made him so dear to the English heart. We 
will not dwell on either, in the present notice— 
both being of the same quality of which we 
have already furnished sufficient examples to 
illustrate our meaning; but we cannot permit 
ourselves to leave unreferred to the beautiful 
instances of his better nature exhibited during 
the long suspense that ended in the death of 
Captain Parker, shot at the attack on the flotilla 
off Boulogne,—and those on the death of his own 


brother Maurice, shown towards the poor blind 
lady who bore the title of his wife with more than 
the suspicion of a flaw. We may observe, how- 
ever, that his friends at home, both public and 
private, seem to have been, by this time, fully 
aroused to the danger, at once to peace and 
character, of his present situation. ‘ They say 
here,” writes Admiral Goodall, “you are 
Rinaldo in the arms of Armida, and that it re- 
quires the firmness of an Ubaldo and his brother 
knight to draw you from the enchantress. To 
be sure, ’tis a very pleasant attraction, to which 
I am very sensible myself. But my maxim 
has always been—Cupidus voluptatum, cupidior 
glorie.”’ Nelson’s continued residence at Pa- 
lermo, while the fleet under his command was 
importantly engaged elsewhere, gave obvious 
dissatisfaction at the Admiralty ; and the follow- 
ing letter from Lord Spencer scarcely conceals 
that dissatisfaction, or covers those allusions to 
the hero’s position which it conveys :— 
“ Private. 

“ My dear Lord,—I have only time to write you 
a line by the Messenger, who is just going, which I 
am desirous of doing, in order that the eventual per- 
mission, which we now send out for you to come 
home, in case your health should make it necessary, 
may not be misunderstood. It is by no means my 
wish or intention to call you away from service, but 
having observed that you have been under the neces- 
sity of quitting your station off Malta, onaccountof the 
state of your health, which Iam persuaded you could 
not have thought of doing without such necessity, it ap- 
peared to me much more advisable for you to come 
home at once, than to be obliged to remain inactive 
at Palermo, while active service was going on in 
other parts of the station. I should still much prefer 
your remaining to complete the reduction of Malta, 
which I flatter myself cannot be very far distant, and 
I still look with anxious expectation to the Guillauma 
Tell striking to your Flag. But if, unfortunately, 
these agreeable events are to be prevented by your 
having too much exhausted yourself in the service to 
be equal to follow them up, I am quite clear, and I 
believe I am joined in opinion by all your friends 
here, that you will be more likely to recover your 
health and strength in England than in an inactive 
situation at a Foreign Court, however pleasing the 
respect and gratitude shown to you for your services 
may be, and no testimonies of respect and gratitude 
from that Court to you can be, I am conyinced, too 
great for the very essential services you have rendered 
it. I trust that you will take in good part what I 
have taken the liberty to write to you as a friend, 
and believe me, when I assure you that you have none 
who is more sincerely and faithfully so than your 
obedient humble servant, 

Spencer.” 

The Admiral's plans, on quitting his com- 
mand, included, however, the escort of the 
Queen of Naples and her children to Leghorn, 
on their way to Vienna,—and the return to 
England, with himself, of Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton :—and for the former object rep na 
sisted in detaching the ships of the British fleet, 
in opposition to Lord Keith’s arrangements, 
till the latter was obliged to interfere by an 
order of positive prohibition. That his recep- 
tion by Rohe Nelson was, wnder all cireum- 
stances, cold and constrained, can scarcely be 
matter of surprise; and that of his sovereign, as 
described by himself to Collingwood, (see the 
Memoirs of the latter,) no doubt, took its colour 
from considerations of a similar nature. ‘ He 
gave me an account,” says Lord Collingwood, 
“of his reception at court, which was not very 
flattering, after having been the adoration of 
that of Naples. His Majesty merely asked him 
if he had recovered his health ; and then, with- 
out waiting for an answer, turned to General 
, and talked to him near half an hour in 
great good humour. It could not be about his 
successes.” 

We have, more than once, in our earlier 








notices of these volumes, alluded to the want of 
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cordiality and completeness so often evinced in 
the recognition of the eminent services of this 
great chief, in high places; and feel bound, 
therefore, to admit that the progress of this 
publication discloses much which it seems rea- 
sonable to accept as a key to such an enigma. 
Notwithstanding a succession of achievements 
which has no parallel in the naval annals of his 
country, and a continued exhibition of energy 
and enterprise, linking together these greater 
events, such as has never been exceeded, Nelson 
does not seem to have been at any time — 
at the Admiralty, or a favourite at Court. There 
is no concealing from the reader of these letters 
that the same self-confidence and restlessness of 
spirit which led him to glory, made him a some- 
what intractable officer. Perhaps, in none of 
all the body of worthies who unequally divide 
with him the star of England’s naval glory is 
the genius of his profession, as distinguished 
from its lore, so conspicuous as in Nelson; but, 
like too many other children of genius, he seems 
to have imagined that his inheritance lifted him 
above the restraint of all ordinary rules. Let 
us give an example of what we mean. Having 
made, by a deviation from the orders of his 
chief, at the battle of Cape St. Vincent, one of 
the conspicuous exhibitions of his intuition, 
and one of the great hits of his life, that dan- 
gerous practice of deviation, only to be ex- 
ercised on rare and pressing emergencies, and 
which will always need success for its after- 
justification, became a habit of his professional 
personality—the tendency of which to the pro- 
duction of mischief was averted only by the pre- 
eminent genius that dictatedit. In moments of 
great crisis,—such as that at the battle of the 
Baltic, when he put his glass to his blind eye, and 
“really could not see” his chief's signal for 
recal flying,—this daring assumption of respon- 
sibility grew sublime; and in Ais great hands it 
never, as it happened, incurred the terrible 
rebuke which failure would have brought 
down. But that which, in its exceptional 
character, is a brilliant lesson, becomes, as a 
habit, of dangerous example; and Nelson 
was - to carry these assumptions into mat- 
ters which wanted all the surrounding circum- 
stance that occasionally conceals its danger. 
At all times, there was a chafing and strain- 
ing of his impetuous spirit against the limits 
of any imposed authority. In our notice of a 
a ag volume, we mentioned the fact of his 
having drawn down upon himself the rebuke 
of the Admiralty for his refusal to detach ships 
to the defence of Minorca, in disobedience of 
the orders, and to the defeat of the combina- 
tions, of his Commander-in-chief; and we may 
add here, that the authorities at home had 
likewise expressed their disapprobation of his 
landing the crews of his squadron for distant 
military y sae in the Neapolitan interest— 
thereby dismantling them of their fitness for 


their proper service on any emergency that 


might arise. Their lordships added an express 
direction that the seamen of the fleet should not 
be employed in any such manner for the future. 
To censures and orders like these the Admiralty, 
of course, expects simple submission and ac- 
quiescence ;—Lord Nelson’s answer is as fol- 
lows :-— 

“T have to request that you will have the goodness 
to assure their Lordships that I knew when I decided 
on those important points, that perhaps my life, 
certainly my commission, was at stake by my decision; 
but, being firmly of opinion that the honour of my 
King and Country, the dearest object of my heart 
[were involved,] and that to have deserted the cause 
and person of His Majesty’s faithful Ally, His Sici- 
lian Majesty, would have been unworthy my name 
and their Lordships’ former opinion of me, I deter- 
mined at all risks to support the honour of my 
gracious Sovereign and Country, and not to shelter 





myself under the jletter of the law, which I shall 
never do when put in competition with the Public 
Service.” 

Now, as the intention of the Admiralty in 
the reproofs and directions thus answered, was 
to pronounce on the alleged necessity under 
which Nelson acted, this re-assertion of the 
propriety of the measures condemned, and in- 
timation that he should, at any future time 
when he thought fit, play his life, or his com- 
mission, as the case might be, against “the let- 
ter’ of their law, must have been not a little 
perplexing to any Administration. By a man 
in Nelson’s great position, the life and commis- 
sion were staked with about as much chance of 
real loss to himself as is incurred when children 
stake counters; and one can only smile to hear 
this conqueror, while rowing to the flag-ship of 
his chief, after destroying the whole Danish 
fleet, exclaiming—‘‘ Well, I have fought con- 
trary to orders, and I shall perhaps be hanged; 
never mind—let them!” Looking back upon 
Nelson through the halo of his glory, and with 
the grand results of his system, be that what it 
might, disclosed, the arguments for rules and 
prescriptions lose much of their force, if they 
do not seem almost misplaced. Yet, it must be 
_= obvious that a government would be seri- 
ously embarrassed, whose officers should, in re! 
great numbers, take upon themselves to ris 
the commissions which it bestowed, against its 
own orders,—and that no effective cohesion of 
the military power of a nation is possible with- 
out the aid of obedience and subordination. 
And the justice of these remarks against his 
example in this matter is fully sustained by the 
excessive jealousy which Nelson at all times 
showed of the slightest resistance to his own 
authority, or encroachment upon his command. 
His sensitiveness was of a quality too exacting 
—at once resenting all restraint upon himself, 
and all attempts to escape from restraint on the 
part of others. 


It was not our intention to have been 
tempted into any further allusion to the unfor- 
tunate subject of the capitulation of the Castles, 
so fully discussed in our notice of the volume 
which precedes this ; but we have found amongst 
the documents which this volume contains, an 
instance practically asserting some of the prin- 
ciples for which we then contended—and so 
directly rebuking certain of the arguments 
which we there denounced, that we think it 
useful to give it prominence in illustration of a 
very important subject. This will be suffici- 
ently done by a mere statement of the facts, 
without any comment of our own. After the 
destruction of the French fleet at the battle of 
the Nile, it became an anxious object with 
Nelson to give to that victory its full effect, by 
—— every man of the army which it 

ad brought to Egypt from ever returning 
home,—an object to which the escape of Bo- 
naparte, at the close of 1799, gave the first and 
most serious disappointment. His views on the 
subject were, however, adopted by Lord Keith, 
so far as regarded the remainder of the invading 
army ; and were again defeated by the conven- 
tion of El Arish, concluded between Sir Sydney 
Smith and General Kleber—wherein it was 
agreed that the French troops should evacuate 
Egypt, with all their stores, artillery, baggage, 
&c.,—together with the ships of war and trans- 
ports in Alexandria, and return to France un- 
molested by the Allied Powers. 


* As soon,” says Sir Harris Nicolas, “ as Lord 
Keith was informed of the transaction, he wrote a 
letter to General Kleber, dated on the 8th of Febru- 
ary 1800, in which he informed him, that he had re- 
ceived positive orders from his Majesty to consent to 
no Capitulation with the French Army in Egypt, 
except as prisoners of war, abandoning all the Ships 





and the stores in the Port and Citadel lexandri 
to the Allied Powers; and that in — of - 
Capitulation, he was not at liberty to allow any toner 
to return to France before they were excha = 
* I think it also proper,’ Lord Keith said, * to infer 
you that all Ships having French troops on board 
and sailing from that country furnished with Passports 
signed by others than those that have a right to grant 
them, will be forced by the Officers of the Shi 
which I command, to remain at Alexandria, In 
short, the Vessels which shall be met returning to 
Europe with passports, granted in consequence of a 
separate Treaty with any of the Allied Powers, shall 
be detained as prizes, and all persons on board con. 
sidered as prisoners of war.’ On receiving this letter 
General Kleber published it to the French Army, 
with the following remark—‘Soldiers! we knowhow 
to reply to such insolence—prepare for battle!" The 
British Government, however, consented to the Con- 
vention being carried into effect, though it highly dis. 
approved of its conditions; and on the 29th of March 
1800, the Admiralty issued an order to Lord Keith, 
stating that ‘ his Majesty has been pleased to signify 
his command that instructions should be transmitted 
to your Lordship, expressing his Majesty's disappro- 
bation of the terms entered into by the said Capitu- 
lation—those terms appearing to his Majesty to be 
more advantageous to the{Enemy than their situation 
entitled them to expect, and being likely to prejudice 
the interests of the Allies, by restoring to the French 
Government the services of a considerable and disci- 
plined body of troops. That besides this objection 
to the terms, his Majesty does not consider Captain 
Sir Sidney Smith as having been authorised either to 
enter into, or to sanction, any such agreement in his 
Majesty's name—that Officer having had no special 
authority for that purpose, and the case not being one 
in which the Captain commanding his Majesty's Ships 
on the Coast of Egypt ought to have taken upon 
himself to enter into an agreement of this nature, 
without the sanction of his commanding Officer; but 
that, as the General commanding the Enemy's troops 
appears to have treated him asa person whom he 
bond fide conceived to possess such authority, and as 
a part of the Treaty was to be immediately executed 
by the Enemy, so that by annulling this transaction, 
(in as far as his Majesty’s Officer was a party thereto,) 
the Enemy could not be replaced in the same situa- 
tion in which he before stood, his Majesty, from a 
scrupulous regard to the public faith, has judged it 
proper that his Officers should abstain from any act 
inconsistent with the engagements to which Captain 
Sir Sidney Smith has erroneously given the sanction 
of his Majesty’s name. And whereas Lord Grenville 
has at the same time acquainted us, that with this 
view he shall transmit to the Earl of Elgin his 
Majesty’s commands to settle with the Porte the 
form of a passport to be given in the name of his 
Majesty, not as a party to the Capitulation, but as 
an Ally of the Porte! and that it is his Majesty's 
further pleasure the said passports, as well as those 
which may have been in the interval (however infor- 
mally) granted by Sir Sydney Smith, are to be re- 
spected by his Majesty’s officers: but that, although 
from the considerations above mentioned, his Ma- 
jesty does not think proper to obstruct the execution 
of this treaty by the Porte, in the manner therein 
stipulated, he does not feel himself bound to autho- 
rize his officers to take any active part in it, orto 
furnish any convoy or transports for its execution, 
or to take any other share in carrying it into effect; 
yet if any application should be made to your 
Lordship, for liberty to send cartel ships from 
France to Egypt for the transport of the army 
under the Capitulation, your Lordship is to grant 
such passports accordingly, under such restrictions 
and precautions as you may judge necessary, aceord- 
ing to circumstances, to prevent this liberty being 
abused to any other purpose......In case your 
Lordship should see any ground to apprehend any 
intention on the part of the Turks, or of the Rus- 
sians, to prevent the execution of the Capitulation, 
or to commit any hostility against the French army, 
either before or after embarkation, we do further 
direct your Lordship, in such case, to use your ut- 
most endeavours to persuade them to all such mea- 
sures as may be most consistent with the faithful 
observance of the engagement contracted with the 
enemy.” 
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"Before, however, this order arrived, the state 
of affairs had become wholly changed, in con- 
ence of the renewal of hostilities by Gen- 
| Kleber, so that the convention was never 
fully executed :—but it is curious to add an 
instance of Nelson’s personal dealing under it 
_remarkable for the very striking contrast be- 
tween its morality and that which took bloody 
advantage of the delay that had occurred in 
reparing the transports which should have 
removed the unhappy republicans, under a con- 
vention as sacred, from the castles of Uovo and 
Nuovo. 
“To General Dugua. 

«Gir—As you would certainly have been at this 
moment on your way to France, could I have pre- 
ared a cartel for your reception, I do not think it 
frirtomake you a sufferer by this accident ; and 
therefore, have directed the Commodore to send the 
cartel, notwithstanding the new orders received in 
consequence of General Kleber’s renewal of hostil- 
ities, Wishing you, Sir, a speedy passage, I remain, 
your most obedient servant, 
‘ “Bronte NE son oF THE NILE.” 

Among the pleasanter testimonials which 
reached Nelson, amid the cares and anxieties 
of this period of failing health and self-discon- 
tent, we may mention that acknowledged in the 
following letter to J. Fagan, Esq., Rome :— 


“Dear Sir,—Sir William Hamilton has been so 
kind as to communicate to me the distinguished 
honour intended me by the inhabitants, by you, and 
other professors and admirers of the fine arts, at 
Rome, to erect a monument. I have not words 
sufficient to express my feelings, on hearing that 
my actions have contributed to preserve the works 
which form the school of fine arts in Italy, which 
the modern Goths wanted to carry off and destroy. 
That they may always remain in the only place 
worthy of them, Rome, are and will be my fervent 
vishes, together with the esteem of, dear Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 
“ Bronte NELson.” 

And the following beautiful and touching let- 
ter from the father of the hero; who, like an- 
other patriarch of old, evidently longed to see 
the son whom fortune had so exalted since they 
parted, before he died :— 


“My dear Hor.,—You are too prudent to judge 
either of things or persons by appearances, and too 
good to believe that the few letters you receive 
from me can happen from any cause except the 
insecure conveyances which offer, or that indolence 
which I find is in the train of infirmities, which ac- 
company those years when we shall say in the morn, 
would the even was come, that I may rest; and at 
night we are weary before the twilight returns. This 
istoo often the case, even in the midst of blessings ; 
and allow me to say, that yourself, under Providence, 
ae the cause of many of these. Your public 
merit every mouth proclaims: your private virtues 
every day are experienced. A recent generous act 
has made your family happy by so handsome a pre- 
sent of £500 each, Bolton's more especially; he 
has occasion for all. The boy George is got so gay 
—I hope a happy omen. There is another boy 
whom I have desired to be kept at school two years 
longer, and then brought forward. I have hoped he 
may be got to the East Indies. This was intended 
fora very long letter, but [1] must curtail it: the 
courier is going off directly. Our hopes of seeing 
youare one day révived, another destroyed: all I 
can say, you know best, and, in the end, will do 
vhat is right. If honouris your object, all men say 
you have enough; if riches, you are too gene- 
tousto heap up many: if the amor patria, you have 
shown it. If your dearest friends are to be gratified, 
they are, no doubt, very much so, by hearing of 
your health and prosperity, which pleasure can be 
increased only by seeing you. Memento, your father 
seventy-seven years of age, December 15th, 1799. 
God bless you ! Eps. NEtson.” 


On the 6th of November, 1801, Lord Nelson 
reached England; and there a welcome awaited 
a no less warm in its degree, but more 





wholesome in its quality, than that which had 
enervated his great heart amid the soft breezes 
and voluptuous habits of the Mediterranean. 
Wherever he came, the country poured forth 
to meet him; his arrival in town and village 
made a festival; cities hastened to put his 
illustrious name upon their rolls; and the uni- 


versal people made him a free-will offering of | 


their hearts, and drew him from station to sta- 
tion in an extemporaneous triumph, worth all 
the gilded and programmatised triumphs of the 
Roman conquerors of old. But he had brought 
home with him “ the arrow in his heart ;” and, 
ere he had been three months in England, he 
separated from his wife—avowing, with the 
frankness of his high nature whenever it spoke 
its own language, her blamelessness and worth 
—and thereby taking upon himself the entire 
reproach of this most mournful anticipation of 
the grave. 

On the 20th of November, Lord Nelson took 
his seat in the House of Lords; and on the Ist 
of January in the following year, he was 
moted to the rank of Vice-Admiral of the Blue. 
In consequence of the coalition of the northern 
powers, it had been for some time determined 
to send a powerful fleet into the Baltic, under 
Admiral Sir Hyde Parker; and Nelson was ap- 
pointed to the second command—hoisting his 
flag on board the San Josef, of 112 guns— 
which, however, he subsequently removed to the 
St. George, 98. The public justly murmured, 
that a command so important, and demanding 
such energetic action, should be confided to any 
other than Nelson ; but the genius of the latter 
virtually superseded the appointments of the 
Admiralty, and the relative talents of the two 
commanders speedily adjusted themselves. Ad- 
ministrations can make Admirals, but not heroes; 
and it is to the credit of Sir Hyde Parker that 
he left Nelson to do the work—which, from 
that moment, was sure to be well done. From 
the first hour of his appointment, to the mo- 
ment when the Admiral slipped him like an 
impatient hound against the defences of Copen- 
hagen, (he could not gethint back again, though, 
till he had run down his game,) the latter was 
a constant goad in the Commander’s side. “The 
more I have reflected, the more I am con- 
firmed,” he says, “in my opinion that not a mo- 
ment should be lost in attacking the enemy : 
they will every day and hour be stronger; we 
shall never be so good a match for them as at 
this moment. The only consideration in my 
mind is how to get at them with the least risk 
to our ships.”” His language was now and al- 
ways the same,—“ I am of opinion the boldest 
measures are the safest ;""—and the colder tem- 

erament of Sir Hyde could not keep time with 
iis fiery course to his conclusions. ‘The fleet 
consisted of about fifty sail—forty of them being 
pendants, and sixteen of the line; and, sorely 
perplexed by the reports of the pilots whom 
they had on board, as to the state of the bat- 
teries at Elsineur and the defensive situation of 
Copenhagen, Sir Hyde Parker could by no 
means determine whether he should sail through 
the Sound or take the more circuitous passage 
by the Belt.—All Ne/son wanted was “to go 
to Copenhagen ;” and he said ‘let it be by the 
Sennl, or by the Belt, or any how,—only lose 
not an hour.”—“I don’t care a d—n,” he said 
to Captain Otway, “‘ by which passage we go, so 


that we fight them.’’—We must reserve for an- | 


other notice some interesting particulars of the 
curious events which arose out of this collision 
of two such different natures, and out of the 
substitution of leaders that took place by vir- 
tue of no Admiralty warrant. 








Lusitanian Sketches of the Pen and Pencil. 

By W. H. G. Kingston, Esq. 2 vols. Parker. 
Tue present is a light—a very light work. It 
is the production of one who is satisfied with 
glancing at the surface of society, without much 
concern as to what is passing underneath. Yet 
the author persuades himself that he has done 
much “ to illustrate the present political, moral 
and religious state of the Portuguese.” He has 
certainly done something ; yet, as an instructor, 
he does not altogether justify this assumption. 
On the other hand, he has a quality which to most 
readers will be more agreeable: he is generally 
amusing. Always in good humour, and always 
oy to look on human nature and society in 
its brightest colours, he is sure to please every 
one that reads him, as he evidently did everybody 
that came in contact with him. Indeed, we are 
disposed to consider his views of human charac- 
ter,—always excepting where Spaniards occur, 
for whom he has all the antipathy of a genuine 
Lusitanian,—as rather too bright to be faithful. 
But if this be a defect, it is so pleasant a one 
that we do not mean to find fault with it. It 
is better to travel in the company of a man 
who smiles, than of one who frowns, at every- 
thing he sees; and honied words are _prefer- 
able to harsh scolding. Nor is this good humour 
Mr. Kingston’s only recommendation. He has 
a quick perception of the ludicrous, and a light 
animated style, to which a graver writer can 
seldom lay claim. His manner being thus 
lively, his spirits thus exuberant, and his de- 
scriptions graphic, he cannot fail to prove an 
acceptable companion to the future traveller in 
north Portugal. We say the north; for, with 
the exception of a short excursion into Gallicia, 
and another to Salamanca, he never leaves the 
Portuguese provinces of Entre Douro e Minho, 
Tras os Montes, and Beira. 

We shall not stay with our author at Oporto, 
which has nothing novel to interest us. But, 
before we quit it, we may observe, that from 
it, as from every other port, vessels are an- 
nually though unostentatiously dispatched to 
share in the slave trade; and that most of the 
large fortunes are made in this manner:— 

“Many of the Portuguese either cannot see, or 
wilfully shut their eyes to the heinousness of the 
crime; nor do they understand the feelings of detes- 
tation with which Englishmen regard it. Asa proof 
that my assertion is correct, I need but mention a 
conversation which occurred between me and a per- 
son whom I encountered during one of the tours I 
made into the interior of the country. He was a 
man wealthy and respected, with a large family whose 
pursuits he was describing tome. ‘ One son,’ he ob- 
served, ‘is assisting me at home in my business, an- 
other is at the university, and two elder boys are mer- 
chants at Rio.’ * You have settled them well,’ I 
said. * Yes, thank God! they are prospering 
bravely: I heard lately from the two in the Brazils, 
whither they had just returned with a large cargo of 
slaves from the coast of Africa.’ ‘Trade in slaves !’ 
I ejaculated unconsciously, while a feeling of repug- 
nance to the man crept over me. ‘ Yes, they have 
been, with the blessing of heaven, very fortunate : 
they have themselves run several cargoes without 
losing a vessel, though they have had some narrow 
escapes from the British cruisers.’ ‘The same Bri- 
tish, my countrymen,’ I exclaimed, ‘ you are aware, 
would imprison if they caught them, and would a 
short time ago have hung them!’ ‘* They are well 
aware of the risks they run,’ he answered, with a 
short laugh ; ‘ but think of the immense profits they 
make—the temptation is irresistible.’ ” 

Britain, we fear, is almost the only power in 
Europe really sincere in the cause of humanity; 
and yet, if certain of her merchants are not 
belied at Rio and Bahia, they are as fond of 
running the risk as other Europeans. 

We have mentioned our author's evident bias 
to the Portuguese ; here is one proof :— 

* Among the peasantry love-making is a more 
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refined affair than in England. A Lusitanian clown 
when he meets his mistress respectfully takes off his 
hat, and stands leaning at some distance on his long 
stick, while she, on the other side of a gate, or with 
her basket resting on a wall, looks demurely on the 
ground, a smile playing on her lips, every nowand then 
turning on her swain such sparkling glances from her 
bright eyes that it is no wonder his heart is inflamed 
—and I believe that very rarely is fickle or false. I 
havea very high opinion of the Portuguese peasantry, 
but particularly of the females, who are possessed of 
all the amiable qualities which adorn the sex through- 
out the world, with as large a share of beauty as gene- 
rally falls to the lot of any.” 


As to their beauty, we doubt if the judgment 
here given be that of most travellers. It cer- 
tainly does not exist generally; and where it 
does, it soon fades; it is usually gone when an 
Englishwoman’s is beginning to bloom. 

Mr. Kingston, with some a sony enters 
Guimaraens at night, tired and hungry. Food 
was more easily obtained than rest. It was the 
vigil of the patron saint of the city, and must 
be solemnized in due manner by bell, drum, 
and rocket. What a horrible clatter for men 
who long to sleep! The bells began the 
hubbub, — not only those of the cathedral 
(which were unconscionably large), but all 
the smaller ones with them,—and truly their 
name was “legion.”’ But “ding, dong,” was 
not for above a moment alone :— 

“ At the same time all the windows of the houses 
in the square were lighted up. Suddenly up went a 
rocket before our noses, and flames burst forth from 
the windows of the tower, while the whole platform 
on the summit appeared one mass of fire, among 
which dark figures could be seen moving about. 
Then rose up a flight of rockets, throwing their sparks 
in a fiery shower below. It was difficult to persuade 
one’s-self that the tower was not really in flames. 
As the rockets arose, so did the sound of some twenty 
large drums mest unscientifically played, while the 
bell-ringers redoubled their efforts. ‘I hope this 
will not last all night,’ I exclaimed. ‘ Depend upon 
it, it will: the people here are very pious. By 
their works ve shall know them,’ said a friend. ‘ By 
their fire-works you mean,’ observed another. ‘Come, 
no joking on so serious a subject,’ I cried. ‘Oh 
dear!.oh dear!’ Bang, bang, bang! drum, drum, 
drum! whiz, whiz, whiz! What a hurly-burly. 
The city must be on fire. Oh! hang these sort of 
righteous people. Away flew the rockets, more sono- 
rous rang the bells, louder beat the drums. ‘There 
is such a noise, I cannot see to eat,’ exclaimed 
O'Shaughnessy. Bang, drum, whiz—there will be 
no end of it. ‘Thank the saints, the bell-ringers’ 
arms must get tired,’ observed some one. ‘Do not 
solace yourself with that idea, my friend,’ said an- 
other ; ‘there are relays of bell-ringers and drummers ; 
for every man who pulls those bells, and beats those 
drums, gets a dispensation for so many sins.” * Oh 
dreadful! then the rockets cannot last for ever, that’s 
comfort.’ All this time we were hallooing at the 
top of our voices. ‘ Well! I shall try to sleep. A 
midshipman slept through the battle of Navarino ; 
and I don’t think this noise can be much louder,’ 
cried the most sleepy of the party, with a hopeless 
yawn. At that moment the dreadful assemblage of 
somnif.igeous sounds increased tenfold, but great was 
our delight to find it was a last effort. Suddenly the 
fires ceased to burn, the drums to sound, the rockets 
to whiz; the lights in the windows disappeared, the 
people retired to their homes ; and in ten minutes 
not a noise was heard but the cry of a roving cat, or 
the howl of a hungry dog.” 

On the legendary history of Guimaraens, 
especially of its far-famed cathedral, it would 
be easy to adduce much that would interest the 
reader from the veracious chronicles of Portugal. 
But, as our author has passed them over, with 
one slight and inaccurate exception, so will we. 
Yet we must allude for a moment to the trea- 
sures contained in the cathedral, for the sake 
of an anecdote which he relates in his own pe- 
culiar manner. A fair countrywoman of ours, 
not long ago, being in that ancient city, went to 





see the treasures ; but not being very critical in 
the language, she confounded “thesouros” with 
‘*tesouras,’’ which signifies neither more nor 
less than scissors. To behold the identical scis- 
sors with which her Royal Highness had cut 
baby-linen for the infant Saviour, was certainly 
a fair object of female curiosity :— 

“ When, therefore, she with the rest of her party 
visited the sacristy, and several venerable priests, 
whose fair round bellies were with fat caldo lined, 
were standing round, and politely exhibiting the holy 
treasures of their shrine, she, after all had been 
shown, with much hesitation, from considering that 
they might be unwilling to allow eyes profane to 
behold so valuable a relic, begged to see ‘the scis- 
sors of Nossa Senhora.’ ‘* What does the lady want 
to see ?’ said one worthy priest, holding his sides, 
while his cheeks filled out, his lips curling, and a 
bright sparkle illuminating his eyes. ‘The scissors 
of Nossa Senhora.’ said the young lady quietly. 
‘The scissors of Nossa Senhora! Ha! ha! ha! 
The scissors of Nossa Senhora! Ha! ha! ha!’ 
repeated the priests in chorus; and never was such 
holy cachinnation before heard. At length the first 
who recovered his breath and voice, with tears in 
his eyes, explained, amid numerous bursts of merri- 
ment, that however much they should value so in- 
estimable a treasure, they did not possess it; that 
they had already exhibited ‘ os thesouros de Nossa 
Senhora, but that for ‘ suas /esouras,’ they unhappily 

them not. Ha! ha! ha! and again they 
all laughed. Whoever visits the cathedral of Gui- 
maraens, and wishes to hear a hearty laugh, let 
them ask to see the ‘ scissors’ of Nossa Senhora.” 

The same cathedral of Guimaraens affords 
our author another opportunity of being face- 
tious :-— 

*T ought not to omit an extraordinary circumstance 
which occurred in my morning-walk, when entering 
the church at the end of the bridge. It convinces 
me that not only are the inhabitants of Guimaraens 
most piously inclined, but that so are the very ani- 
mals of the town. My brother will bear witness of 
the fact, though I have not ceased regretting that 
O'Shaughnessy and the rest of the party were not 
with us, to add to their testimony. Leaving the 
bright sunshine, I at first thought no one was in the 
church, till I observed an old woman in a ragged 
mantilha paying her devotions to a saint over one of 
the side altars. No other human being appeared. 
Advancing further into the body of the church, I 
beheld, asif to set an example to those who ought to 
have been there (mirabile dictu !) two little black 
pigs before the high altar, in an attitude of adora- 
tion! *A miracle! a miracle!’ I exclaimed; but 
the old woman was perfectly deaf, and half blind; 
besides that, having been absorbed in her own devo- 
tions, she had not observed the occurrence. At 
length she rose from her knees. I pointed to the 
juvenile worshippers, and explained that they were 
worthy of canonisation ; but, dreadful old sinner! 
she misunderstood my words, and, regardless of the 
sanctity of the place she kicked with many a curse 
the pious little pigs out of the church, and then 
begged for cinco-reizinhos, as if she had performed a 
meritorious action.” 

At Braga, Mr. Kingston has an anecdote 
of Wellington, which, though slight, is charac- 
teristic. It was related to him by a citizen, and 
alludes to the defeat of Soult at Salamonde :— 

“T then spoke of our visit to Salamonde. * Ah! 
well do I remember that time!’ he exclaimed with 
enthusiasm, seizing my arm ; ‘I wasa boy then. I re- 
collect seeing the first two soldiers of the British army 
who entered the city. They were two dragoons with 
carbines in their hands, who rode up that street with- 
out uttering 4 word to any one, and then halted like 
two statues. Soon afterwards others followed, and 
then the whole of that gallant host appeared. I 
cannot express to you the joy of our hearts—the 
enthusiasm with which your countrymen were re- 
ceived. Had a god descended on earth, he could 
not have been welcomed with more delight. My 
father, who spoke English perfectly, had received 
notice that Sir Arthur Wellesley would take up his 
quarters in his house, and dinner was prepared ac- 
cordingly. It was towards the evening, and I was 
with my father, when an officer, wrapped in a large 





cloak, entered the saloon, and told him that he was 
come to remain there. “TI regret,” said my father 
“‘that I cannot give you the best accommodation 
my house affords, as the general is coming here him 
self.” “TIT am the general,” said the officer: and 
for the first time I saw your great duke, Throwin 
off his cloak, and an orderly bringing in a cuba 
maps, he desired my futher to accompany him into 
an inner room, and there for two hours did they sit 
looking over them, while my father was deseribi 

the country. During all this time was dinner waiting’ 
but not a particle of food would the general touch 
till he had formed his plans. The following mor. 
ing thearmy again marched in pursuit of the robber. 
troops of the French general, and had it not been 
for the sad neglect in not destroying the bridges of 
the Saltador and the Miserella, not a man of them 
would have escaped. Ah! those were stirring times” 


Mr. Kingston frequently adverts to the un 
pularity of the monks and friars in this most 
Christian kingdom. Fourteen years ago, it 
swarmed with them. There were twenty-four 
monasteries in Oporto alone; and the propor- 
tion was fully maintained in other parts, 
Searcely a village was without one or more, 
Where are they now ?— 

“Strong and vast as were those proud edifices of 
the monks, they are now masses of blackened stones 
or deserted ruins, in whose wide halls, where once 
resounded the ringing laugh of the jovial friar at his 
bountiful repast, now flit the screeching owl and the 
gloom-loving bat; and as to the former inhabitants 
—who can tell what has become of them? Wan- 
derers and outcasts, they starye where once they 
feasted, or lawless brigands, they plunder where, a 
short time since, as lords they gave in charity, Many 
have long since sunk under the hardships they were 
driven to endure,and others still subsist at the houses 
of the religious and charitable of their party, though 
perhaps their hosts have themselves but a pittance 
on which to exist.” 

The monks that remain are mostly un- 
frocked, and some of them so nsteeniagoah 
that it would be difficult to know them again. 
Our author saw one jovial animal of the kind, 
‘in top-boots, leather breeches, a gay waistcoat, 
and green coat, with his hat set rakishly on one 
side, and a neckcloth that might be envied by a 
Newmarket dandy.” 

The bathing scenes at San Jodo da Foz, at 
the mouth of the Douro, may be noticed, from 
their dissimilarity to our own :— 

“It is an amusing sight, and enlivening withal, to 
look at the rows of white tents, the beautiful girls 
and their elegant dresses, the crowds of spectators, 
each sheltered by a bright coloured umbrella, and 
some thirty or forty ladies and gentlemen, fat and 
thin, tall and short, old and young, in the water toge- 
ther, dipping and spluttering, shouting and shrieking, 
as the white-crested wave rolls towards them—some 
attempting to swim, others, fearful of being carried 
out to sea, clinging to their attendants’ arms, and 
endeavouring to make their escape to terra firma 
Here an old woman bearing aloft a little cherub, in- 
dependent of any costume, to dip it a due number of 
times—there a bathing girl encouraging a stout old 
gentleman to venture into the water, after he has re- 
ceived the first souse on the head from the contents 
of a bason, to prevent his feeling the effect of the 
shock to his feet. Sometimes three or four young 
ladies will go in together, or a gentleman may be 
seen leading gallantly some fair one of his acquaint 
ance: but everything is conducted with the strictest 
propriety and decorum; so that however extraor- 
dinary the style may appear at first to a stranger, he 
soon becomes accustomed to it. 

“The most amusing scenes have passed, never to 
recur, when the friars came down to bathe. Some 
years ago there was an enormously fat friar, who was 
ordered to take a certain number of baths at a cer 
tain hour in the morning, and it was the gene 
amusement to go down and see him perform the 
ceremony. He had ten persons to attend him, sx 
men who stood on the shore holding ropes attach 
to his waist (for he had, conscious of his own float- 
ing qualities, a most pious horror of being W 


away), and four women who accompanied 
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the water. When they got him there, with a proper 
wlicitude for his health, they took good care to make 


‘ perform his ablutions abundantly. While the 
men slackened the rope, they used to dip him and 
duck him most unmercifully, pressing his head down 
yith their hands, like the merry wives of Windsor 

ing Sir John Falstaff into the clothes-basket. 

He dared not resist, for fear they should leave him 
to his fate, and they would not let him out till he 
had taken the prescribed number of dips—he splut- 
tering, and crying, and praying and swearing all the 
time. Now and then, though seldom, the same 
ene is enacted with a stout artizan, or a country 
furmer.” 

The lower orders of the Portuguese are very 
imorant. In the more inland parts, some ea- 
gerly inquired about “flying machines,” by 
which people could sail through the air, and 
dill more about iron steam-boats. They could 
readily conceive the possibility of such flying 
machines; for birds and bats could fly; but to 
make iron swim! there was the difficulty. Why 
does it not go to the bottom? 

But if they have not our ingenuity, they can 
lay claim to one advantage to which we haveno 
right—that of having to themselves our patron 
sant of the Middle Ages, St. George. Look at 
him in the religious processions, especially on 

us Christi Day, ‘“‘ mounted on a richly ca- 
med charger, and clothed in a complete 

st of shining armour, with plumed crest and 
ar in hand, a\crusader’s cloak flung over his 
Iders.” There’s a saint for you! ‘ People 

not friendly to the English,” says Mr. Kingston, 
“affirm-that he is not our St. George, but an- 
other holy knight of the same name. This I 
hold to be an absurdity.” He adds, “There 
vas only one St. George, and this is he!” and 
he would have us infer that this holy personage 
wasintroduced into Portugal by Richard Strong- 
bowand his followers. The truth is that, though 
caimed by Georgia, Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Genoa, the Greek empire and the English, he 
isprobably a being merely mythologic—as vera- 
cious as Hercules, for whom indeed he seems 
tobe merely another name. He belongs, like 
Arthur and Roland, to the legendary lore of 
the Middle Ages, and has his prototype, if not 
in Hercules, in some other grim old pagan, 
nore fabulous than real—a relic of that old hero- 
worship so universal in the darkness of idolatry ; 
ad carefully preserved by the christian con- 
vets. But, Portugal has saints without end; 
warcely a week passes in which the representa- 
tion of some one is not carried round the parish 
fom door to door, with a plate extended to 
receive what the faithful may be pleased to offer 
—thepoor faithful, be it remembered, for gentle- 
nenand the educated classes give nothing. And 
wmetimes even the poor find such visits too 
frequent. What saint is that?” is sometimes 
wked. “St. Anthony. Pray give him a mite 
for the good of your soul!”” “No! he was here 
last week : besides, my soul is in the hands of 
St, Gonsalvo, and I cannot afford to keeptwo of 


The following is a picture of Portuguese life 
—more true than agreeable :— 
“It isa sight calculated to move all the tender 
ympathies of our nature, to behold the fond wife 
tending over the sleeping form of her beloved spouse, 
i resting on her lap, as he is stretched out at 
bis length before the door of their humble home, the 
ilede of peace and contentment, if not of wealth and 
tleanliness, There he reposes, recruiting his weary 
limbs, after a day spent in toil to gain provision for 
humerous offspring, who are seen running about, 
«rolling in the mud with a few civilized pigs, in the 
acne state of simplicity—careless of the 
wt, the sun, the dirt, or the fleas. They exhibit 
tendency to dandyism ; for it cannot be said 
ey indulge even in an approach to super- 
'clothing, being either entirely free from any 
rering but the bright blue balmy sky and a light 





coating of dirt, or else habited in little shirts reaching 
to about the middle. She, the partner of his joys 
and woes, is in the meantime employed in passing 
her fingers with eager zeal amid his crisply curled 
locks, giving constant notice of her activity by the 
sharp crack of her nails, as they encounter the 
noxious intruders. I fear the cottage-doors of our 
peasantry in England can rarely exhibit scenes of 
such domestic endearment! A stranger may be 
surprised that it has never occurred to them to wash 
their heads ; but I feel assured that it would cost 
them much to abandon the gratification they expe- 
rience from their long-established method of cleans- 
ing themselves.’’ 





Scripture and the Authorized Version of Scrip- 
ture; the substance of Two Ordination Ser- 
mons. By Samuel Hinds, D.D. Fellowes. 

In these discourses Dr. Hinds has discussed a 
subject of great delicacy and difficulty with 
ability, learning, and. what is of no less import- 
ance, great discretion. Addressing candidates 
for holy orders, he points out to them that it is 
their duty not only to preach from the Word, 
by developing the object and purport of scrip- 
tural doctrines, but also to take care to preach 
the Word, a task of more importance, and re- 
quiring greater labour, than is generally ima- 
gined. 

“The Word of God, as embodied in Scripture, is 
written in a foreign language, a dead language, a lan- 
guage difficult to be acquired ; and we preach it to 
those who cannot understand the Scripture itself, 
through the medium of an English translation pro- 
vided authoritatively for that purpose. The Scripture 
itself, however, is the ancient writing; the version 
only the instrument for conveying it to the people at 
large—the instrument by means of which we are to 
preach it.” 

There is a common tendency among, not only 
the laity, but the clergy of the Anglican Church, 
to attribute to our authorized version the same 
weight and influence which the Church of Rome 
yields to the Vulgate, and to place it on the 
same level as the Hebrew and Greek originals ; 
in fact, the same infallibility is tacitly conceded 
to the translators that properly belongs only to 
the original writer. Dr. Hinds opposes this 
error; he points out imperfections and mistakes 
in our version of the New Testament, which 
sufficiently prove that it cannot be taken, in 
all cases, as a safe guide, and he justly adds 
that a much stronger case could be made out 
against our translation of the Old Testament. 
In fact, the very names given to these two 
collections are mistranslations. Aca0ijcn does 
not mean a testament or will, but a cove- 
nant, and the scriptural volume should have 
been published under the name of The Old and 
New Covenants. There is, indeed, a passage in 
the 9th chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where the word may seem to bear the 
meaning of a testament, (“For where there 
is a testament there must needs be the death of 
the testator’), but those acquainted with the 
usages of the ancient world are aware that 
every important covenant was ratified by the 
blood of a victim, symbolizing a forfeiture of 
life in case of any violation of the article. In 
the passage to which we refer, the writer, ad- 
dressing the Hebrews, uses all the technical 
phrases belonging to this vicarious sacrifice, 
with which all his readers were familiar; but 
these technicalites are not easily intelligible to 
us moderns, who have no analogous usage, nor, 
indeed, any thing like it. 

Dr. Hinds classes the imperfections of our 
translation under several heads, to which we 
shall advert very briefly :— 

1. The same word differently rendered. The 
title of the Holy Ghost (Paraclete) is, in one 
place, translated “‘ Comforter,” and, in another, 
** Advocate;” the two words, ‘“ Love” and 
“ Charity” of our version, represent one and 








the same Greek noun; “ purify,” “cleanse,” 
and “ purge,” are different translations of the 
same verb; and in all these cases there is a 
loss of continuity in the reasoning and of pur- 
pose in allusions by such variations. 

2. Different Greek words rendered by the 
same English word. It may be sufficient to 
specify the verb ‘ ordain,” by which our trans- 
lators have rendered no less than eight different 
Greek verbs,—different not merely in form, but 
still more in their import and significance. Dr. 
Hinds adds another example which must not be 
omitted :— 

“ Expressions different in the original, and on the 
difference between which much, perhaps, turns, are, in 
some instances, rendered by one and the same expres- 
sion in our English translation. This is the case with 
the word Temple. It is the common rendering of 
two words which are never confounded in Scripture; 
the one signifying the whole consecrated precinct— 
courts and buildings ;* the other, that portion which 
was roofed in as the local abode of God's presence.t 
It would have been incorrect to have used the latter 
word in the narratives of our Lord finding the money- 
changers with their tables, and those who sold doves 
and sheep and oxen, in the temple, i. e. in the outer 
and unroofed courts ; and it is the latter, again, which 
‘is properly used, when our Lord is reported as say- 
ing, * Destroy this temple, &c., alluding to the in- 
dwelling of the Divine Nature in his person: and, 
again, hy St. Paul, when he says, * Ye are the temple 
of the Holy Ghost,’ and the ‘¢emple of the living 
God ;’ meaning, that Christians are ‘ builded toge- 
ther for an habitation of God, through the Spirit.’ ”” 

Under the third head come forms of expres- 
sion obsolete in the sense in which they were used 
by our translators. We take one important 
example :— 

“ The word Mystery. In ordinary language, then 
and now, it means something concealed, or unintelli- 
gible; in the Translation it is applied to Gospel 
revelation, Christian knowledge. The Scripture term, 
from which it is derived (through the Latin, pro- 
bably), was so applied, by analogy, from those ancient 
institutions called Mysteries, in which, as in Free- 
masonry, there were secrets which were made known 
to members on their admission, As all Christians 
correspond to these initiated members, a Christian 
Mystery—a Mystery in the Scriptural acceptation of 
the word—is something revealed and known to all of 
us, and the word is accordingly always used in re- 
ference to our privilege of being admitted to that 
knowledge. In allusion, again, to those ancient in- 
stitutions and the emblematic representations through 
which the secrets were revealed to the initiated, the 
word is, likewise, used to signify an emblem of revealed 
truth. It is so applied by St. Paul to Marriage, and 
by St. John, in the Revelation, to his vision of the 
Seven Stars, and to that of Woman. Now what a 
wrong notion a reader of the Scripture version only 
may form of the general character and intent of the 
Gospel and its doctrines by understanding the word 
Mystery, whenever he meets with it, in its ordinary 
sense.” 

Under the fourth head come idiomatic phrases 
not generally adopted in our language, and there- 
fore conveying an erroneous meaning. Under the 
fifth head come direct mistranslations ; Dr. Hinds 
has only noticed a few, and these not the most 
striking. We may add to those he has selected 
two of some importance. After Christ had 
worked several miracles, the Scribes and Phari- 
sees are said to have come to him “ asking a 
sign,” which would seem to imply that they 
doubted the reality of his previous miracles; 
but what they really sought was “THE sign 
viz., “the son of man coming on the clouds of 
Heaven,” which Rabbinical tradition had taught 
them to be the only certain cognizance of the 
Messiah. In the election of a successor to 
Judas Iscariot, as recorded in the Acts, St. 
Peter is represented as saying, “his bishopric 
let another take ;” the word rendered bishopric 
signifies simply charge, for Judas was never a 
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bishop in any sense of the word. Dr. Hinds 
further notices italicized interpolations; errors 
of division into chapter and verse,—a divi- 
sion made since tlie invention of printing, 
and made almost at hap-hazard; errors in the 
summaries prefixed to chapters ; errors in paren- 
thesis marks; and, lastly, errors of punctuation, 
for which there are no marks in the original 
text. 

Dr. Hinds urges on the clergy the necessity 
of studying the original text, and supplying by 
their corrective ministration the defects of the 
translation ; but he does not express any opinion 
respecting the desirableness of a new version. 
Passing over the obvious fact that there are 
many Christian teachers ignorant of Greek, 
many more ignorant of Hebrew, it is hardly to 
be expected that all can or will be able to verify, 
by ac are to the original, every passage they 
may have occasion to age in their discourses. 
It is, of course, desirable that clergymen should 
render themselves familiar with the sacred lan- 
guages—but is it at all probable that they will 
do so universally, or even generally? We be- 
lieve, with Dr. Hinds, that no version can ade- 
quately convey the full force of the original, 
but what we have to consider is not the imper- 
fection so much as the incorrectness of the 
authorized version. With all its faults, it is a 
translation of great and unquestionable merit, 
and, for this very reason, we are anxious to have 
its faults removed. 





The Ocean Flower; a Poem, $c. By T.M. 
Hughes, Author of ‘ Revelations of Spain.’— 
Longman & Co. 

Tuis is a curious specimen of book-making :— 

the contents of a note-book, as it would seem, 

swept into a volume with a determined economy 


which has defied arrangement. The leading or 
general title which the book bears expresses, 
unless by a very liberal construction, only the 
least conspicuous portion of its contents. The 
relationship existing between its several parties 
is far more remote in degree than is usual be- 
tween the members of a single literary house. 
They may be traced up, it is true, to a common 
ancestor :—but that originating thought lies far 
away; and these various off-shoots from the 
common stock are in those degrees of imme- 
diate separation which it is usual to assemble 
into separate families. At any rate, they need 
the more comprehensive and generic name, to 
bring them before the world under real pre- 
tences; and cannot be assumed or recognized 
by a fanciful designation which one of their 
number has achieved especially for itself in the 
fields of poetry.—‘ The Ocean Flower,’ our 
readers are to understand, is the island of 
Madeira ;— 


Know’st thou the ocean-flower, so softly sweet ? 
Oh, surely "tis Madeira’s isle alone! 


But if the Ocean-flower be Madeira’s isle alone, 
how comes that name to stand as the descrip- 
tive sign of ‘A Summary of the Discoveries 
and Chivalrous History of Portugal,’ and ‘ An 
Essay on Portuguese Literature’? The fact is, 
the poem which bears the title is but a frag- 
ment of the volume; and with a large part of 
the poem itself Madeira has nothing whatever 
to do. Portuguese ballad and legend, evidently 
collected for another purpose, are inartificially 
strung together, that nothing may be lost; and 
the rambling and heterogeneous contents of the 
entire volume are involved and interwoven in so 
crude and unartistic a manner, as is not inaptly 
expressed by the author’s own attempt to digest 
them in his Table of Contents, and a reference, 
under his guidance, to the page, to verify his 
articles, 

Thus much it became us, as critics having an 
account to render, to say in reference to the 





— character of these volumes; but, having 
ischarged that duty, we should add, that we 
think we see a touching reason for this con- 
fusion, before which the voice of censure sinks 
into a reluctant whisper, and criticism vails its 
head. That nothing may be lost seems the 
motive of this hasty gathering together. The 
fair island “ set in the silver sea,”” whose long 
fame as a fount of health has made it the haunt 
of sickness—whose life-giving name has trans- 
formed it, as it were, into a temple of death— 
the sweetness of whose sunshine peoples it with 
mourners for whom no sunshine is sweet—the 
far-reputed fragrance of whose flowers has mul- 
tiplied the graves on which they bloom—which, 
yielding all the fruits of all the zones, offers 
them in vain to the parched lips and pining 
spirits of its especial population—the garden of 
Atlantis to which comes many a fading form 
from the close and curtained chambers of the 
North, to take its last draught of Nature in her 
own delicious vintage,—the distant Jerusalem, 
in a word, to which the sick of Europe come 
up to die—furnishes the themes of the author's 
muse; and, from his own text, we learn with 
deep sympathy that, with the materials for that 
portion of his volumes, he has gathered for him- 
self the sadder and more solemn morals of the 
scene—that for him, as for many another who 
seeks it too late, there is no gift of healing in the 
Ocean-flower.— 
But I, whom God hath summoned, here i'the core 
Feel life ebb gently ere first manhood flee, 


And walk deep musing on the solemn shore 
That girds the ocean of eternity,— 


is the concluding stanza of his poem ;—and, in 
his remarks on the climate of the island, we have 
the same sad truth more formally announced :— 
“The fatally incurable character of confirmed 
phthisis,” he says, “is clearly made out by the 
professional returns furnished by Drs. Renton 
and Heineken,—the former to the ‘Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal,’ vol. xxvii., the 
latter to Sir James Clark; and in such cases the 
climate of Madeira can only produce an alle- 
viation of the distressing symptoms, and a com- 
arative but slight prolongation of life. The 
oad which writes this is guided by a firm con- 
viction that a brief period must put an end to 
its vitality.” In face of a consideration so 
solemn and affecting, there is a manly and 
unrepining spirit about the author which com- 
mands our respect. The volume gives evidence 
of the mind’s health amid the body’s sickness; 
and we will find some extracts from it that will 
both be useful and pleasant to our readers, 

With the poem itself, or any of its interpolated 
legends, we will not meddle. The bard who 
narrates after this fashion— 

The kingdom by false Alonzo is won, 
All, all save Coimbra loyal, 
Which brave old Freitas will yield to none, 
Save the tromp of his master royal ;— 
and describes, in a key like the following— 
There equably attuned is heat and cold, 
And sheltered man from violent extreme ; 
There gales benign invigorate the old, 
And dance the young beneath the sparkling beam ;— 
and moralizes in a strain like this— 
And each man hath his price ! Well, is it so? 
Why not perhaps in gold—though best untried— 
But ail in some affection lofty or low, 
Vain glory, vanity, ambition, pride ;— 
is not served by having his audience extended. 
But some of the particulars which his experience 
has furnished, relative to the island, thay be use- 
ful to invalids proceeding thither on, the pil- 
grimage of health, and to others. It is not for 
the sake of the former, of course, that we make 
our first extract, relating to the far-famed vint- 
age of Madeira: — 

“The variety of wines produced in Madeira is 
very great, and it is necessary to visit the island to 
become acquainted with their manifold excellence. 
The following are the principal growths :—Sercial, a 
strong dry wine, possessed of great body and flavour 





and a very fine aroma. This is the most hight 
prized and dearest of Madeira wines, and must}, 
sixteen years old before it is drank in perfectio 
Madeira, commonly so called, which igs produced 
from many different qualities of grape. It shoul rl 
be eight years in wood before it is drank. The finer 
descriptions derive their excellent qualities from . 
and the inherent excellence of the grape alone but 
inferior wines are sometimes kept for three months 
in Estufas or rooms heated to 100°, by which the 
new flavour and acidity are in some degree qualified 
and an artificial age imparted. In some cases 4 
variety of grapes—Verdelho, Bual, Negrinha, &e 
are all pressed together, and thus is produced what 
is called London Particular. But there are much 
finer wines on the island, of extreme purity, from 
chosen grapes all of the same description, and with 
little admixture of brandy. Bual, a most agreeable 
light wine, of matchless delicacy of flavour, with less 
body than ordinary Madeira, making the fines 
dinner wine in the world, but produced in very small 
quantity. Palkete, a wine of nearly similar character, 
Malmsey, a very rich sweet wine, deriving its peculiar 
and almost luscious flavour from the grapes being 
permitted to hang a considerable time after they are 
ripe. It is highly prized, and likewise produced in 
small quantity. Tinta, a delicious red wine scarcely 
ever exported. It is drank when two years old, and 
combines the qualities of Port and Claret. Tinto, a 
red wine of good quality. Verdelho, Negrinha, and 
Bastardo, sound and agreeable wines usually mixed 
with others. Besides the Malmsey grape which 
Dom Henry introduced from Calabria, he sent 
some plants of the then celebrated Cyprus wine—it 
it is doubtful which first. * * * Sercial is said to 
be the Rhine grape transplanted, and Tinta the 
Hermitage introduced from France.” 

The following passages are strung together, 
as furnishing directions to the visitor, and some 
of them especial hints to the invalid :— 

“The only passable hotel is the English Hotel, 
where the charges are moderate, but the accommo. 
dations very limited. The prices asked for furnished 
houses are sometimes unreasonable, as are likewise 
the charges of the boarding-house-keepers, both rents 
and provisions being in fact immoderately low. The 
pound of beef or mutton is only 2}d., loaf-sugar 6d, 
coffee 10d., fish and vegetables cheap and abundant, 
and the average rent of a good house with quinta 
annexed about 20/. per annum. Yet for such a 
house and quinta, furnished, it is customary to 
demand for the four or five winter months that 
invalids commonly stay from 70 to 100/., and the 
usual charge of the boarding-houses is 50 dollars or 
10 guineas per month—the prices of Brighton, where 
provisions and rents are three times dearer. They 
are beginning, however, to come down in their 
charges. It is an indispensable protection to make 
a preliminary stipulation as to price with tradesmen 
in most instances, and never to advance the entire of 
your rent beforehand, thus taking security for the 
supply of all domestic necessaries. * * * The 
means of access to the island, and of departure from 
it in the fitting season, are now complete. No one 
should think of bringing out furniture, that which is 
made in Funchal being both cheap and sufficiently 
good. * * * An interesting test of the mildness of 
the climate is that swallows do not migrate from the 
island. * * * ‘There is at present no theatre at 
Funchal, the former theatre having been levelled 
to the ground by the governor of that period, to 
make room for the troops to exercise. Occasionally 
there are private theatricals, but of little ment. 
The only places of public amusement in the town 
are the Philharmonic Society and the Portuguese 
Club, to which visitors are admissible on the same 
terms as to the English rooms. This latter i 
stitution consists of a library and reading-rooms, 
established by the British merchants, to which the 
admission is by ballot. The subscription is 1 
dollars for the six months, and the most popular new 
English books, with the leading newspapers and 
periodicals, are taken in. There is no café on the 
island. There are two very good public walks near 
the sea, perfectly level, planted with trees, and fur- 
nished with numerous seats. The breezes on the 
pier are very delightful in the sultry weather. 
streets are somewhat narrow, but for the most part 
clean, and the houses better than in the generality 
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meatal towns. Riding on horses or ponies is 
the chief amusement. The invalid who desires to 
husband his strength will find, however, that the use 
the palanquin and litter is occasionall y, at least, to 

be preferred. The litter for a long journey is com- 
fortable in the highest degree. The ponies of the 
country are very sure-footed, and accidents are 
extremely rare. Ponies may be bought at prices 
yarying from 50 to 150 dollars, and the expense of 
keeping one is from 10 to 14 dollars per month. 
Horses are to be obtained in great numbers for hire. 
The burroqueiros, who attend them, are a very active 
race of men, and mount the Serra with astonishing 
speed. In the steep places, they twist their hands in 
the horses’ tails, and run after them with surprising 
agility. The palanquin-bearers are likewise very 
strong and active. Strangers are liable to be imposed 
on by both these classes, and should therefore be 
informed that the proper charge for a horse is four 
bits (1s. 8d.) the first hour, and three bits each suc- 
ceeding hour ; for a palanquin 2 to 4 bits the set- 
down, * * * It is perhaps well for invalids that 
there are not many amusements here, young people 
especially being very liable to counteract the bene- 
ficial effects of the climate by indulging in exuberance 
of spirits and over-active exertion. The Funchal 
Club gives agreeable balls during the season, peculiar 
features of which are that the ladies, in accordance 
with the etiquette of society in Portugal, sit formally 
at one end of the room, apart from the gentlemen, 
until the dancing commences, and that about three 
in the morning hot chicken broth is handed round to 
tne company in a sort of coffee cups. But, as amuse- 
ments thus invading beyond the midnight hour are 
most unsuitable and pernicious to invalids, other 
means of enjoyment are provided for this interesting 
cass, Early dinner parties, commencing at 3 o'clock, 
and concluding so as to permit the guests to be at 
home by sunset, are alternated with excursions to 
points not so distant as to fatigue, upon different 
parts of the Serra, and along the coast hy water, 
The most delightful amusement which the island 
presents is the Pic-Nie party, of which there is an 
almost endless succession. Many of these are ar- 
ranged and conducted with great spirit, and the 
variety of interesting objects within a convenient 
distance of Funchal, and almost unceasing beauty of 
the weather in this ‘cloudless clime,’ make this 
description of party very popular and pleasing. 
** * Invalids proceeding to Madeira should provide 
themselves with warm clothing as a safeguard against 
occasional lowness of temperature, as well as with 
light apparel for the sultry weather. During the 
prevalence of north-easterly winds, the cold is some- 
times sensibly felt. If it is proposed to spend any 
portion of the summer on the island, a few white 
linen jackets will be requisite. Calico shirts are 
more desirable than linen. Medicine should be 
carefully provided for the voyage. It will be scarcely 
requisite for the invalid to burthen himself with any- 
thing else, as on the whole the accommodations in 
the boarding and furnished houses will be found 
sufficient. It will not be injudicious, however, to 
bring out bed and table linen, as well as a moderate 
quantity of plate. Everything may be landed free 
of duty for a sojourn of eighteen months; but at the 
end of that period, the duties must be positively 
paid or the articles reshipped. Money at Madeira 
iscomputed by reis, as at Lisbon. The rei, or Por- 
tuguese real, is an imaginary unit, rather less than 
the fourth of an English farthing. The value of the 
eitrese currency is about 13 per cent. less than 
that of Lisbon. The dollar and the sovereign have 
by royal decree a fixed value in the island, a contra- 
diction of all correct principles which appears justified 
by expediency, since it has put an end to unceasing 
utes. No} question is ever raised of abrasion of 
sovereigns, or of defective weight unless the lightness 
very apparent. Neither is any difference made 
between United States, S. American, and Spanish 
dollars, notwithstanding the considerable difference 
in their intrinsic value. But all these arrangements 
Present facilities to the casual visitor. ‘The most 
sirable coin to take to Madeira is dollars, there 
ing a slight comparative loss by sovereigns. At 
all events, it will be found very judicious to carry to 
d in specie as much money as will cover the 
€xpenses of your stay, which will save much trouble 
with letters of credit and bills, upon which a con- 





siderable loss is frequently sustained in the exchange. 
The following are the component parts of the Ma- 
deirese currency:—Vintem, 20 reis, equal to one 
English penny ; half-bit, 50 rs. 2}d.; bit or testoon, 
100 rs. 5d. ; pistarine, 200 rs. 10d.; crusado, 400 rs. 
Is. 8d.; Spanish United States, or S. American 
dollar, 1,000 rs. 4s. 2d.; this is commonly called a 
pataca or milrei; sovereign, 4,800 rs.; quarter 
doubloon, 4,000 rs. 16s. Sd.; half doubloon; 
doubloon. It is curious enough that Portuguese 
money does not circulate at all upon the island, 
and that the currency is composed entirely of the 
coins of Spain, England, and America. Visitors 
to Madcira from England will be immediately 
struck with the singular absence of that excite- 
ment which belongs to English society, and will 
probably often repair to the turret or small observa- 
tory with which the roofs of most houses are supplied, 
to catch with their telescopes the first sight of a 
British sail, with its cheerful flag, to appease the 
yearning for home. But this very quietude is the 
invalid’s best safeguard. English ships repair more 
frequently to the island, now that the onerous 
health-dues have been removed, and when the in- 
evitable reduction of tariffs follows, Madeira will be 
a little England.” 

Mr. Hughes seems to have given some atten- 
tion to the subject of Portuguese literature,— 
one not very familiarly known in this country ; 
and some of his specimens of the recent poets 
of that kingdom may therefore be a welcome 
novelty to our readers.—‘‘ Of the poets of Por- 
tugal,” he says, (but the proposition so stated is 
not quite correct) “almost nothing is known to 
the rest of Europe, with the single exception of 
Camoens. It is not, however, to be inferred, 
because his giant shadow has obscured the rest, 
that Portugal is destitute of other poetical names 
of a high order of merit. I pass over the period 
intervening between the death of Camoens and 
the last century, because in the works of those 
writers I find nothing particularly to admire 
excepting Nicolao Luiz, whose tragedy of Zgnex 
de Castro I regard as a beautiful and classic 
composition. * * It was towards the close of 
the last century that Portugal produced her 
most distinguished poets since the days of 
Camoens.” 

“ Francisco Manoel do Nascimento, better known 
by his nom de plume of Filinto Elizio, was a priest 
of great learning and accomplishments, deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of classical literature, but too 
liberal in his sentiments for the Inquisition, from 
whose persecutions he fled to France, where he lived 
for many years, occasionally residing also at the 
Hague, and though an ardent patriot, was never able 
to revisit his native country. His writings are very 
voluminous, and though his chief force lay in the 
high lyric style he was little less successful in the 
erotic. He is often elegant, but abounds with forced 
Latinisms. I extract and translate an ode of the 
latter species as a fair specimen of his powers. As 
he rejected the aid of rhyme, in my translation I 
follow his example. 

Twanging thy bow of ivory, Love, which seems 
A crescent Moon, a ceaseless arrowy shower 


’Gainst Nissa thou hast sent—but all in vain; 
She smiles and scorns thy shafts! 
With her white hand the maiden lightly puts 
Thy ill-aimed arrows from her heart aside ; 
And heaps them, when to earth they've fallen, in piles, 
A trophy of her triumph. 
Would’st thou not wander from her bosom’s line, 
Love. who art mad to miss so oft thy aim? 
In a thick cloud of my heart-breathing sighs 
Henceforth thy shafts infold. 
And that the coyness of that fleeting Nymph 
May not resist, but in her inmost soul 
The blow may quiver, steep thy arrows in 
The tears I ceaseless shed ! 
Avenge me and thyself. For great the shame 
Of him who conquered Hercules to be 
Thus conquered by the heediess petulance 
Of an unarmed Donzell. 


To this elegant example of the poet we will 
add a specimen of epigram from the same pen, 
in its less gallant mood ;— 

When Orpheus dared with troublous strain 

Descend to Pluto’s dark domain, 

The God, to afflict with greater pain, 
Straight gave him up his wile; 





But after by more ripe decree, 

Enchanted with his melody, 

The bard to pay with richest fee 
He took her back for life ! 

“Manoel Maria Barbosa du Bocage likewise 
flourished towards the close of the last century, and en- 
joyed an extraordinary poetical reputation. He died 
in 1805, and according to the humorous inscription 
which he suggested for his tomb, his life was a per- 
petual social miracle. * * His irregularities led him 
into prison, but for nothing of moral turpitude, and 
here I regret to find him writing some whining 
verses to the despotic Pombal to obtain his release. 
Ile was a great favourite amongst the friars, with 
whom he used to live in one convent after another 
for weeks together, until he offended them by some 
one of his irrepressible satires. ‘The rest of his time 
was spent for the most part in the houses of his lay 
admirers, with occasional passages of wretched dis- 
tress. But, on the whole, for an utterly moneyless 
man, he lived surprisingly well. His poetical talents 
were of a peculiarly social character. He was 
perhaps the best improvisatore that the world ever 
produced, If Filinto Elizio is the Horace, Bocage 
is the Ovid of Portugal. Indeed, he combines in no 
small degree the powers of Ovid, Tibullus, and 
Martial. He was a wonderful master of language, 
and in sweetness of versification almost the equal of 
Camoens. His love poems are truly exquisite, and 
Europe has produced no more elegant translator.” 

We do not find that the specimens which 
Mr. Hughes has given of this writer, so far as 
they express the merits of his original, justify 
the amount of praise which he bestows.—The 
epigrams by the same writer are not very pointed, 
at least in the translation :— 

Here lies a lawyer who, grown old, 
A friar’s habit took upon him; 

Ile only merited the cord, 

: The Lord have mercy on him! 
Again :— 

A land there is where doctors die 
Of hunger, they're so poor. 

The reason is, none pay them there 
But those they truly cure ! 

With an extract from the writings of a cotem- 
porary Portuguese poet, we must bring our 
article to a elose :— 

“ The most eminent living writer of Portugal, in- 
deed the only one of any considerable eminence, is 
Senhor Almeida Garrett, a leading deputy of the 
ultra-liberal opposition in Lisbon, who has very high 
powers both as an orator and a poet; though his 
poetical works appear to me to be rather deficient 
in strength of original thought. His prose is both 
brilliant and powerful. His poems are of consider- 
able extent, and not the least of their charms is that 
he is a good scholar and eminent for antiquarian re- 
search. He is of the blank-verse school, which in 
Portugal I think a great misfortune. I extract the 
following as a favourable specimen, and the more 
willingly because it unfolds the beauties of a word, 
* Saudade,’ upon the exclusive possession of which 
the Portuguese particularly pride themselves. There 
is certainly no one word in any other European lan- 
guage which conveys the same idea. It expresses 
the sweet yet painful sensation created by the con- 
templation of a beloved object from which we are 
separated :— 

Oh tender yearning! bitterness of joy 

For the unhappy, thorn of absence with 

l-elicious puncture piercing through the heart, 
Awakening pain that lacerates the soul, 

Yet hath its pleasure ;—tender yearning grief! 
Mysterious power that canst awaken hearts, 

And make them ooze forth, drop by drop distilled, 
Not life-blood, but of soft and dewy tears 

A solacing abundance ;—yearning grief ; 

Beloved name, that sounds so honey-swect 

Jn lips of Lusitania, sound unknown 

To the proud mouths of these Sycambrians 

Of foreign lands ;—oh, tender yearning grief ! 
Thou magic Power that dost transport the soul 
Of absent unto solitary friend, 

Of wandering lover to his mistress lorn, 

And even the sad and wretched exile, most 
Unhappy of Earth’s children, bear'st in dreams 
Back to his country’s bosom, dreams so sweet 
That cruel ‘tis the dreamer to awake. 

If on thy humid altars, tear-bedewed, 

I laid my heart, which fast was throbbing still 
When from my bleeding breast I plucked it forth 
At Tagus’ mouth beloved ;—come in thy car, 

Ky gently murmuring doves gray-pinioned drawn, 
And seek my heart which, Goddess, sighs for thee ! 


Here we must take our leave of Mr. Hughes, 
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—hoping yet, in spite of the warnings of disease, 
to meet him once again in the field of his 
favourite pursuits,—with more leisure for their 
digestion and arrangement. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


The Apostolical Christians ; or, Catholic Church of 
Germany, edited by H. Smith, Esq.—Notes on the 
Rise, Progress, and Schism from the Church of Rome, 
called the German-Catholic Church, by 8. Laing, Esq. 
—Our readers were early informed of all particulars 
relating to the farce of “The Holy Coat” played at 
Tréves, and of the fact that deluded multitudes 
thronged to witness its exhibition. The books before 
us give an account of the re-action caused by that 
audacious outrage on the common sense of the nine- 
teenth century. Ronge and Czerzki, each in his own 
way and in different degrees, have uttered the senti- 
ment of an enlightened age, and have found that to 
describe was to denounce the imposition. The result 
has been such a schism in the German-Catholic 
Church, as to lead many to believe in the advent of 
“another great Reformation, like that of Luther and 
Calvin.” We confess that we cannot readily come 
to this conclusion. It is true that more than a 
hundred congregations have declared against the 
Church of Rome, and there seems no reason to doubt 
that its authority will be thrown off by a great num- 
ber, both of clergy and laity ; but the present move- 
ment is too evidently political, and even individual, to 
permit us to hope that its roots are very deeply 
grounded. It confessedly eschews doctrinal dis- 
tinctions, at least as a basis; and contents itself with 
a bare syncretic reconciliation of differing views, for 
the mere purpose of anapparent united demonstration. 
All this indicates a state of transition only, which may 
lead to some important measures, but which in itself 
is but a beginning. Czerzki evidently feels this 
condition, and seems desirous of propounding positive 
dogmas—and has, therefore, been sharply rebuked 
by the reformers of Dantzic and Konigsberg. In 
this attempt to make the basis of the new Reforma- 
tion sufficiently comprehensive to include reformers 
with very different views and feelings, there is more 
of good sense than religious feeling, except indeed 
that assumption (would it were more!) of a purely 
Catholic kind, which we fear must be considered but 
as a dream in the present condition of the world; 
though the time may come for itsrealization, and even 
what is now doing be a preparation for it. Evident, 
at any rate, it is that real unionis at present wanting, 
and that the cause is likely to be better served by 
the general intelligence of the age, than by the par- 
ties to the movement now attracting perhaps too 
much regard. To other agencies then we look for 
the ultimate result; to the spread of science, philo- 


sophy, general education, and civil liberty, which 
placing all inquiries on the vantage ground of estab- 
lished principles, shall qualify the majority of man- 
kind for the appreciation of Truth, and so neutralize 
sectarian opposition by the force of higher evidence, 
universal in its application and irresistible in its 


nature. We cannot do better, however, than com- 
mend the two little works which have occasioned our 
remarks ; Mr. Smith’s asa record of facts, and Mr. 
Laing’s as valuable for the general reasonings which 
he has brought to bear on the subject. 

Revealed Religion; its Evidence and Obligations 
briefly considered, by the Rev. G. G. Lynn, M.A.— 
Well meant, and well adapted, no doubt, for the 
congregation to whom it is immediately addressed. 
Where men have neither time to read, nor learning 
to appreciate abler works, such brief and familiar 
exhortations are always useful. 

An Exposition of the Church Catechism, by the Rev. 
J. Stonard, D.D.—Outlines of Man’s True Interest, 
by the Rev. J. C. Boone.—Two works of merit, the 
= of which are sufficiently indicated by their 
titles. 

Reasons for the Restoration of the Order of Deacon, 
by a Presbyter of the Church of England.—A well- 
reasoned pamphlet in support of those notions of the 
diaconate in the Church of England which were so 
ably started by Dr. Arnold. It is evident that the 
subject is gaining in interest. 

The Quaker City; or, the Monks of Monk Hall, by 
G. Lippard, Esq.—This is an American work, called 
*A Romance of Philadelphia Life, Mystery, and 


Crime.’ It professedly deals with “atrocities too 
horrible for belief,” and rakes all the filth it can from 
the common sewers of society to stimulate the mor- 
bid appetite of jaded curiosity, or some worse pur- 
pose. The scavenger’s trade may be useful, but we 
don’t like his company. 

The Coming of the Mammoth—The Funeral of Time, 
and other Poems, by H. B. Hirst.—This is a new 
American poet—a mocking bird, like most of his 
brethren. With considerable fancy and sweetness 
of versification, his thoughts are obscured by mystical 
tendencies, after the fashion of Mr. Tennyson and 
Mr. Browning: this is the vice of the times, 


Cain and Abel: an Oratorio and Poem, in Two 
Parts, by A. Chadwick, M.D.—We have already 
bestowed too much space [see anfe, p. 357] on this 
piece of absurdity, which now meets us, why we know 
not, in aseparate form. As, however, it is once again 
brought before us, we shall amuse the reader with a 
specimen of the smail-talk of the celestials :— 

Angels. We shall enjoy this act. 

We shall. 
We shall. 

Eve. 

Zillah. 

Adan. 

Angels. 


Lambs! 
Lambs ! 
Lambs! 
Lambs. Lambs. Lambs. 

Heidelberg, and the Way Thither, by Nil—At a 
time when “all the world goes to Germany,” an in- 
telligent preceptor, like the present, cannot fail to 
be acceptable. The book is written with some 
learning as well as verve, and will both instruct and 
amuse. The information it contains claims to be 
“ experimental,” and appears to be so. 


Mary Ashton; or, the Events of a Year.—A tale 
which professes to be both moral and gay: it has 
the merit of being brief; but though we have not 
dullness in three volumes, we have mediocrity in 
some hundred pages, and this is only a comparative 
blessing. 

The Church and the People. A Series of Tracts 
and Stories, No. 11. Henry Homeward.—This 
story is quite equal to its predecessor—perhaps 
superior. It professes to pourtray the “type ofa 
new school of teachers for the people.” Such a 
school has yet to be formed; and perhaps is too 
ideal for actual realization, under any possible cir- 
cumstances, But the standard of morals, and even 
of utility, can never be fixed too high ; and all true 
efforts at excellence are uniformly aims at the un- 
attainable: only in this way, indeed, is the highest 
to be approached. 

New Editions.—The 5th and 6th volumes of Mrs, 
Bray’s Novels, including The Yalba and Warleigh, 
have appeared—also Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s Zanoni 
and Night and Morning.—Parts II. and III. of Jar- 
dine’s Naturalist’s Library, and in Murray’s * Home 
and Colonial,’ of Darwin’s Journalof a Voyage Round 
the World.—Mr. Murchison’s Geology of Cheltenham 
has received augmentation and revision by Messrs. 
Buchanan and Strickland. Miss Bremer’s Rectory 
of Mora has been translated for Smith’s ‘ Standard 
Library.’ Third editions have appeared of Dr, 
Jackson’s View of the Formation, Discipline, and 
Economy of Armies—of Mr. Leask’s Hall of Vision, 
and of M. Tourrier’s Model Book, greatly enlarged. 
New editions of Mr. Holland’s poem of Dryburgh 
Abbey, with additions—of The Village Paupers, 
by G. W. Fulcher—of the Rev. G. W. Mont- 
gomery’s Law of Kindness, increased in compass and 
value by a supplementary chapter on Almsgiving, 
by John Washbourn—of Mr, C. Spence’s Essay on 
the Abbey Church of Romsey—of Mr. King’s Suceinct 
and Comprehensive Grammar—oft Mr. Hopkins’s 
Exercises in Orthography, §c.—of Dr. Moore’s Power 
of the Soul over the Body—and of Miss Taylor's 
England and its People. Also a third edition of 
The Shipmaster’s Guide, a small but useful work 
containing the requisite instructions for making 
the proper returns, and adequately observing the 
provisions of the Merchant Seamen’s Act, (7 & 8 
Vict. c. 112), a copy of which it contains—and a 
fourth of Dr. Dickson’s Principles of the Chrono- 
Thermal System of Medicine. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Alphabetical Index to the Subjects and Names of the Old and New 
Testament, 32mo. Is. cl. 1s. 6d. roan. 
Adcock’s Engineers’ Pocket-book, 1846, fe. 8vo. 6s. roan tuck. 
Arnold's (Rev. T. K.) First German Book, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
Ancient Domestic Architecture of England, by John Britton, and 
Rey, Charles Boutell, M.A, small sve, in case, ds, cl. 
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Antiquiti 
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ollege Life, Letters to an Undergraduat ev. 1 3 W 
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orrespondence of Sir Philip Sydney and 
Pears, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 4 ee semen Languet, by 8. A. 
Diplomatists of Europe, from the Fre: 
DP ng Pear Monteith, fe. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
ight Sermons, Preached during the Visitati 
. bxeter in 1845, 12mo. 6s. cl. ‘3 Tee Bishop of 
Evenings at Haddon Hall, by Baroness de Calabre ith i 
‘ nee by G. Cattermole, ‘1 vol. royal avo, Vw. is. eal ‘site 
tngledew's (Charles) Examination Questi be Gane, - 
F matice: Sayre 12mo. 2s, 6d. cl. ~e nto Gein 
ox’s (W. J.) Lectures to the Working Classes, V¢ LIL, 5 
Herrick’s (J.) Salvation Certain and Complete, — me a. 
Introduction to Vegetable Physiology, fc. 8vo. 3s. 6d, cl. 
Juvenile Englishman’s Library, Vol. II.‘ History of 
2s. 6d. cl. 
Lindsay’s (John) View of the Coina, 
Loudon’s (J.C.) § 
&c. 8vo. 7s. 60 
Luther ; or, the 
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nch of M. C i 
cl apefigue, edited by 


el. 
England,’ 18mo, 


ze of Scotland, Ato. 11, 5», hd: 
.) Self-Inst for Y Jardeners, Forests 
) oy ustructions for Young Gardeners, Foresters, 





pirit of Reformation, by Rey. Rot ‘gomery 
eople’s Edition, royal 8vo. 1s. 6d. swd. a ™ 
Mamma’s Bible Stories, 6th edit. 16mo. 3¢. 6d. 
Moore's (G.) Power of the Soul over the Body, post 8vo. 7%, 
Mill’s (Rev.) Sermons Preached in Lent, 1845, 
of Cambridge, 8vo. 12s. bds. 
aa —— kip Sth edit. fe. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Modern Poetical Speaker; or, a Collection of Pieces, g 
citation, by Mrs. Palliser, 12mo. 6s. bd. nom Giapiahite Ry, 
Say a cg pet Vol. at by <A C., Anderson, imp. 32mo. 1s, 6. swd 
ilgrim’s Reliquary (A), by the author of ‘ italy and ti ineland,’ 
c. 8v0. 78. 6d. cl. ppdaseees: 
Plato’s Divine Dialogues and the Apology for Socrate ; 
new edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. ae ounenen, Souantatad, 
Phillip’s Syriac Grammar, new edit. 8vo. 10s. bds, 
sg ag ; a Tale, by a Lady, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 1s. cl. 
ees (G. O.) On the Analysis of the Blood and Urine i 
Disease, 2nd edit. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. rhaentens 
Stable Talk and Table Talk ; or Spectacles for Young § 
arry Hieover, 8vo. 12s. cl. © Spertanes, ty 
Songs of Home and Happiness, 32mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Stowell’s (Rev. H.) Tractarianism Tested by Holy Scripture, in a 
Series of Sermons, Vol. I. 12mo. 6s. c!. 
Universal History on Scriptural Principles, Vol. 11. fe. 8vo. 4s.6d. cl, 
ditto, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Wilson's (E.) Practical Treatise on Healthy Skin, pt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
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Williams’s (S. H.) First Note of the Lyre, crown &vo. 5s. cl 
Zoology of the English Poets, by Robert H. Newell, B.D. 12mo, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Naples, Sept. 28. 

We have now arrived at the end of the first week 
of the seventh Congress of the Italian Scienziati, 
and upon a review of its proceedings what cha- 
racter am I to assign it?—what is the amount of 
good it has produced, or is likely to produce? 
That it has been marked by that profound learning, 
or that general diffusion of learning which charac- 
terizes our meetings in the North, it would be untrue 
to assert, but it certainly has exhibited both talent 
for inquiry, and a disposition to inquire. If it has 
been of a character less elevated than other similar 
meetings, it has been far more interesting; and 
regarding it as the concentrated expression of a 
people’s mind on subjects of such vast importance, 
—of a people who have hitherto never had (at least 
in the South) an opportunity of intellectual com- 
munion,—it is impossible to calculate the probable 
results in all their bearings. As an immediate 
consequence it has produced a general awakening of 
thought; and, once awakened, who shall assign either 
limits or a direction to it? Apulia,—Calabria,— 
Sicily have been called upon to send their best men 
to communicate and receive the fruits of solitary 
thought: there is thus. a stamp of a certain value 
set upon them as individuals, as also upon the 
mental culture which has raised them above their 
fellows; and, returning to their homes, what a fund 
of new ideas will they carry back with them—what 
a fresh impulse will they give to mental progress, 
and how much greater influence will they have 
acquired to carry out their enlightened views! 
When thus regarded, I cannot too highly estimate 
the importance of the present meeting: the people 
have been awakened,—they have been taught the 
value of mind,—they have been taught also the 
importance of union. More direct benefits to be 
derived from this meeting, it would not be difficult 
to trace in the week’s proceedings,— benefits bearing 
immediately on the wants and necessities. of the 
people. Thus the hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions of Naples have been subjected to a close investi- 
gation, by no means unnecessary ; particularly with 
respect to the latter; a work of great talent, intend 
to expose the mismanagement of the “ Annunziata 
last year, having been immediately suppressed. be 
good that will result from this inquiry will not | 
local; for a committee has been appointed to inquire 
into the state of all the charitable institutions in iuly, 
and to report to the Congress which is to assemble 
next year at Genoa. Then again to a country 8° 
essentially an agricultural country, what good may 
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18 ot be expect ted to follow from the discussions I 
= toe this week,—on ploughs and harrows— 
a, and the cultivation of the mulberry, the olive and the 
ISe.el, vine,—on silk and silk-worms. To us, these things 
hire wre of less value. We are from the form of our 

od vernment @ society,—communication of thought 
8. A, and discovery is comparatively easy : here, on the 
ited by contrary, society does not exist ; there is generally 
hop of jitle communication—little intercourse,—man is 
lustra- grictly an individual ;—regarded with suspicion by 
izes. his government, and with a want of trustfulness 
cs jy his countrymen, his solitary efforts at improve- 
‘nie ment are feeble and ineffectual. The co-operative 
«stem Which has thus been introduced into Italy by 
” 18mo, means of these societies may go far to destroy those 
bas. wils which flow from other sources, and give to 
— individual power a tenfold greater influence. Not 
somery, one of the least interesting subjects of discussion 

has been Public Education; and though some 
ite of the ideas expressed and plans suggested have 
been crude and limited, it is a great thing to have 
for Re- the principle of public education admitted at 
yee Naples, and amidst the representatives of Italy. 
neland,’ The noble Parravicino read a paper on the Instruc- 
slated, tion of the Poor, and, amongst those who took part 
in the subsequent discussions were Prof. Marchese, 
signori Perifano, San Severino, &c. At the close 
alth and of the discussion, the President proposed, and the 
men, by meeting adopted with acclamation, the formation 
of a committee to collect from the whole of the 
ire, iu a Peninsula statistical information in reference to 
is. 6d. cl. this subject; and to inquire what modes, best suited 
Gd. el. wthe amelioration and diffusion of popular instruc- 
ate tion, could be adopted in those places where the 
iad agronomic, industrial and moral education of the 
ae people had not been sufficiently developed. A 
committee was formed, with a request to present 
their report at the Congress of Genoa. The Cava- 
pt. 28, liere de Rolandi subsequently read a paper on the 
t week | Agricultural Associations of Piedmont, and on the 
nziati, |§ ssociations for the succour and protection of the 
at cha- por of Turin, In furtherance of this object, 
ount of Scolari subsequently read a paper on the formation 
oduce? © ofan Italian society for the publication of useful 
arning, ©@ vorks, pointing out the obstacles which exist, at 
charac- —“@ present, to the circulation of such works. He pro- 
untrue | posed that the most illustrious academies of Italy 
1 talent |% should pronounce a judgment on the works pre- 
fit has 9 vious to their publication, and should compile a 
similar catalogue of the best. The Baron d’Ondes- Reggio 
g; aud thjected to the project, pointed out its mischievous 
m of a consequences, and proposed the formation of a 
ortance, committee to consider the subject. The Cavaliere 
(at least Mancini distinguished the real and positive evil 
al com- pinted out by Scolari from the remedy proposed 
robable tyhim, which would diminish yet more that liberty 
mediate which is the life ofscience. He suggested the form- 
ening of ttion of a society of learned capitalists who, by 
rn either pblishing, at their own expense, good and useful 
abria,— vorks in whatever part of Italy they might be 
est men witten, would offer a less doubtful guarantee of 
solitary ter merit: not conceiving it possible that the 
in value weiety would voluntarily incur a loss. Dr. Savino 
pon the Savini, in a short paper, proposed the publication 
ve their ofa kind of catechism for the morality of youth who 
at a fund weeive technical instruction in shops, and for pre- 
n—what pring them for institutions of mutual assistance 
progress, of contributions by fines and prizes and suchlike 
iey have means, 
views! I have here merely attended to one subject 
per | wrought under discussion, but one of immense 
of ome portance in its probable consequences. I 
ught i might, and ought perhaps, to advert also to the 
also . lmmense good likely to be conferred by these Con- 
its be It fressi upon Italy in the extinction of those jealousies 
> diffieuw ‘hich separate almost all the States from one 
s a wether, and which are doubtless encouraged with 
os of Ge ‘view to weaken their power. Thus regarded, these 
—_ Congressi have not merely a scientific, but a vast 
poe Wlitical and christian influence; and when the 
arly nied Mesent elements of di shall have ceased to 
tet” WY CBs and the mind of Italy shall have been deve- 
wg t » Who shall say that, strong in the possession 
pgs her liberties, she shall not be permitted once 
ill not be Hl win to enter d member th 
+ nquite . er as a respecte member the great 
fa fmily of nations? It is thus that the seventh 
er nb of the Italian Scienziati, whatever its 
—_ —how far short it may have fallen 
ountry gg” ow far short soever it may 
good may t meetings, farther north,—has filled me 
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| with hope for Italy; for such is the confidence 


which I entertain in mental inquiry when once 
begun, that I see in it the realization of all the 
benefits which this lovely land needs and desires. 
Having said thus much in favour of the Con- 
gresso, I will point out some obvious defects. In the 


first place, from the exclusion of a certain class of 


subjects, no one subject has been treated in all its 
bearings. 
those loftier views and speculations, which are the 
sublimest results of those sciences, would have been 
immediately checked; as in the discussion on public 
education a slight deviation from the prescribed 
path called forth from the Minister of the In- 


terior the observation, that education was in the 


hands of the ecclesiastics (in Naples of the Jesuits). 


Then again, the papers which have been read are 


too long, to the exclusion of much interesting dis- 


cussion, so that it has often happened that a Section 
has broken up after hearing one or two tedious 
essays, rather than the opinion of the members on 
the subject treated of. Where, however, there has 


been discussion, especially in the technological de- 


partment, it is impossible to deny the Italians 


much readiness and precision of thought and ex- 
pression, and grace in the style of their delivery. 


As to the amusements of the week, we have been 
well catered for, and the pleasure of everything | 
has been increased by that extreme gentleness and 
politeness of manner for which the Italians are so 
Dinners have been provided at a 
moderate price for 300 persons in the Palazzo 
Franca Villa, one of the most beautiful palaces 
here,—whilst the presence of a fine band every 
day lent an additional charm to the entertain- 
In the evening we have had the rooms 
thrown open in the same palace for receiving 
the crowds of savans and others who flowed in, 
sometimes to the number of upwards of 1,000 
persons—every possible entertainment being pro- 
vided except dancing, which was not permitted 
till Friday evening, when the Novena of the feast of 
San Gennaro terminated. One evening, too, be it 
mentioned, the Minister of the Interior received us, 
and on another evening there was an extraordinary 
reception at the Academia Pontiniana, when Cay. 
Avellino read a paper on the history and labours of 
the society, and afterwards a Neapolitan poetess 
and two Neapolitan poets threw the assembly into 
ecstacies by their recitations of original poetry. On 


remarkable. 


ment. 


Tuesday morning, too, as I have already mentioned, 


the Geological Section was conducted over the 


Phlegrean Fields; at the same time, every insti- 
tution in Naples has been thrown open to in- 
spection with the greatest liberality. The pro- 


gramme for the ensuing week’s entertainment is 


on yet a more splendid scale. But I must not 


anticipate—sufficient, that science and pleasure have 


gone hand in hand, and that we have been féted to 
our heart’s content, 








, Germany, Sept. 


Tue German papers have found ample subject for 
what the French, in their parliamentary language, 


call hilarité, in the descriptions of Germany given 
by the English press, on occasion of the Queen's visit 
to Coburg. Blunders, misconceptions, and confu- 
sions, are no doubt sufficiently abundant and ludi- 
crous: but this is to be expected ; and when, as in 


the present case, a general goodwill is apparent, a 


little harmless mirth is all that they call forth—espe- 


cially in a people who are not in the habit of setting 
The 
French commentators on the English reports of 
course thicken the mess, and throw in some grains of 
One paper talks of the reigning 


up extravagant pretensions to supremacy. 


biting condiment. 


Duke as the Queen’s ‘ beau pére.’ The same inge- 


nious writer incidentally mentions the number of 


grouse shot in ‘les marais d’Ecosse ;* in which sen- 
tence one does not know which to admire most 
—the light thrown upon ornithology, or the know- 
ledge of physical geography. Per contra, the Jilus- 


trated Times (a German writer tells us), represents 
the female peasants on the Rhine in high Tyrolese 


hats, and pictures forth other offences against truth. 
But Scotch marshes and Tyrolese Rhinelanders are 
trifles compared to a piece of intelligence (asI am told) 


given not long ago in the Revue des deux Mondes—i.e. 
that the King of Bavaria is actually cutting a canal 


Thus Geology or Astronomy, in some of 





to connect the Maine with the Rhine! I need not tell 
you with what joy this astonishing information was 
read by all Germans. If, however, the French 
shine in geographical discoveries, we are no less con- 
spicuous for the new lights we throw upon history. 
Imagine, if you can, the amazement of a German at 
finding, in one of the most celebrated of modern 
English novels (and not one from the delicate fingers 
privileged to disregard such ugly things as grammar 
and history) a Russian Archduke! When these 
strangely incoherent words first meet the eye, side by 
side, one naturally accuses the printer; but one is 
soon compelled to do him justice ; and to admit the 
astounding conclusion that an English writer—a 
politician and a legislator—confounds one of the an- 
tique and exclusive distinctions of that great and an- 
cient house to whose head Europe did homage as to 
its supreme lord, with a title assumed by the succes- 
sors of Muscovite chiefs, who, in the great days of the 
Germanic empire, had never dreamt of claiming a 
place among civilized princes. 

There are some assertions concerning the Jews in 
Germany in the same work, which betray an igno- 
rance almost as extraordinary. 

Another English book—a tour in Germany—was 
lately put into my hands, and my national vanity 


| was not alittle humbled at finding in it the very 


blunder I have so often Jaughed at as purely French, 
The writer confounds Bohemians and Gipsies with as 
pretty an unconsciousness as Count ——’s Paris- 
ian partner, who wondered to see him so blond. 
“ Their eyes,’ says the author, speaking of the Bo- 
hemian harp-girls, * had not the peculiar cast of the 
race.” What race?—now is the time to particular- 
ize; for every Stamm or tribe of the great Slavonic 
family is very precise in its distinctions. Bohemian 
(i. e. Czechisch) eyes are often dark, and often very 
handsome; but what has that to do with the wander- 
ing Asiatics with whom the author so strangely con- 
founds them ? The poor girls who go forth from the 
dreary villages of the Erzgebirg (and of whom I 
think some mention was made in a former letter) 
to live by their humble musical talents, are, however, 
not even Czechs, but German settlers in Bohemia 
the ( Deutsch- Bihmen), and of just the same “ race” as 
people of Schandau, where the traveller saw them. 

I do not quarrel with anybody in England (except 
the physicians) for knowing nothing about the Carls- 
bad waters; but why should a person so completely 
and so very allowably ignorant of the subject write 
and print in a book such a sentence as this; “ These 
waters are not mere salts, like [those of ?] Carlsbad, 
nor mere iron, but a very diluted mixture of both”? 
Let a book be never so manifestly superficial, and 
the writer never so clearly disqualified, by ignorance 
of the language, from obtaining information in the 
country he attempts to describe, there will always be 
people who will receive their impressions from what 
they read ; and when these impressions are false and 
confused, falsehood and confusion are indefinitely 
propagated. 

A more serious evil is, the presumption with which 
writers so entirely without the elementary knowledge 
on which to found a judgment on national character, 
permit themselves to utter sweeping condemnations 
of awhole people. ‘This writer talks of “ the sullen 
Austrians.” If she had a grudge against the Aus- 
trians, she had only to apply to the first Prussian 
she met fora hard name to fix upon them ; she would 
have been sure of an appropriate one, at least. But 
who in the world can recognize the good-natured 
Austrians, the people the most easy to please, the 
least grudging or critical of the pleasures of their 
neighbours, the careless, light-hearted, singing and 
dancing Austrians, under the epithet sullen ? If there 
is a people on earth sans rancune, it is unquestion- 
ably the inhabitants of the Two Austrias, the German 
Tyrol and Styria ;—in short, the kernel of the Aus- 
trian Empire. The Bohemians are said to be sullen ; 
—very likely they are so; for they have long been 
oppressed. That the Hungarians are turbulent and 
indisciplinable, anybody may see from their public 
acts. Of the Italians, with whom the author con- 
trasts “the sullen Austrians,” it is painful to say 
anything that is not laudatory, not only on account 
of their many high qualities, but because they suffer 
the calamity and the wrong of a foreign yoke ; but 
if the amount of malignant passions is to be 
known by their fruits, let any one compare the 
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number of assassinations in Italy and in Austria, 
and judge where the former predominate. 

The Austrians are the people in all the world who 
care the least about what others say of them. They 
do nothing to produce effect, and provided they are 
pleased, do not disquiet themselves about the figure 
they cut in other folks’ eyes. They are not curious 
about literature, and will never know the bad naine 
given them; and if they did know it, would only reply 
to it by one of their ready jokes. But all nations 
have not this happy carelessness of fame; and there 
is no calculating the mischief that has been done by 
such unthinking and unfecling wounds, when in- 
flicted on susceptible vanities like those of France 
and Prussia. I wish some voice potential were con- 
tinually raised against these offences against trath 
and charity ; but, unfortunately, the faults and ridi- 
cules of other nations are too attractive a diet for 
national vanity to forego. 

As a slight corrective, allow me to send you 
some remarks on ourselves contained in a letter 
from a very intelligent and aceomplished German 
friend who lately visited Hugland. You will see 
that he is most fav usably disposed toward us. We 
may the more willingly listen to what he says of 
our faults. The mirror is too true to permit any 
candid Englishman to disown the likeness. 

“ You have heard that I made a flight of four 
days from Boulogne to London. I was absolutely 
incapable of finding myself so near London without 
throwing myself into the arms of the Monster, I 
expected that it would produce a feebler effect on 
me than it did the first time—eleven years ago. 
Not at all; I was as much astonished as before. 
A foreigner who remains indifferent at the sight of 
London, is a mere animal: there is, in that enor- 
mity, that wealth, that power, something which 
almost converts the vulgar sentiment of admira- 
tion into a duty. I passed my time in running 
about the town, looking at the shops; now I 
went into a brewery, into one of the docks, then 
the Houses of Parliament, Westminster Abbey ; 
I even went to see Windsor, -and the cartoons at 
Hampton Court. I cut myself out work enough 
for these four days. My curiosity even led me 
to mount one of the columns, in order to have a 
general coup d’cil. There I acquired a con- 
viction very consolatory to my reason. I per- 
suaded myself, by evidence, that London posi- 
tively ends somewhere;—on one side, at least—for 
only ene side was clear; the others were enveloped in 
fog and smoke, so that the question is still, as far as 
I am concerned, undecided as to the other sides. It 
is true, I said to myself, London has a beginning— 
that you saw on entering it; ergo, it must have an 
end. But London is above the reach of metaphysics. 
Is it possible to grow used to London? Perhaps so 
—but I affirm thata man to whom London is become 
habitual, such a man ia, by that very habit, rendered 
capable of anything. I was so fortunate as to have 
fine weather ;—nevertheless, when I looked at the 
sun, its physiognomy appeared to me so strange, that 
I was tempted to doubt of its identity with our own. 
As to the moon, it is impossible to deny that it is ab- 
solutely the same moon as that which enlightens the 
continent. 

“T want to go into the country where I could 
observe the habits of the middle classes. * * * Why 
was I not born in England? My vocation was to be 
an Englishman. 

* Nobody can conceive the deep wounds inflicted 
on me by several trifling occurrences in England 
during these four days. It is childish even to men- 
tion them, but I cannot deny nor destroy their eect 
upon me. England is almost the only illusion left 
to me; and, therefore, I am absolutely determined 
not to allow its extinction; for a maa without an 
illusion is like a ghost. 

“It was on that unhappy Sunday which I chose 
for my visit tc Windsor. I had taken my seat in 
the carriage (first class) when, before starting, I 
heard a conversation between an old parson and a 
young lady; the parson called Louis Philippe the 
wisest man now living, and expressed his hope that 
all sensible men in France would finally be of that 
opinion. The lady answered, * Are there any sen- 
sible men among the French ?” 

“ First bad impression. 


in one part of the carriage, four gentlemen were 
together in the other; they wanted to be by them- 
selves, and shut the window between us. What was 
the subject of their conversation ? To measure their 
lengths and heights, and to compare the length and 
height of each with the height of the carriage; after 
that was done, the watches were pulled out, and new 
comparisons made. I imagine if scales, measures, 
wheels, &c., have any conversation among themselves, 
it must be exactly like that of these gentlemen. 
“Second bad impression. 

“At Windsor I went to see the Park with two 
young men. The one of them killed me with 
questions whether I had ever in my life seen any- 
thing like it; whether the continent offers any scenery 
to be compared to this, &c. : my answers were modest 
and acknowledging, but seemed not to satisfy him. 
He went ‘on talking about the inferiority of the con- 
tinent ; mentioning especially that the continent is 
so much infested by tke poor; my answer to this, 
though extremely moderate, seemed still less satis- 
factory to them, and on our return they alighted 
from our cab and left me without a salutation. 

“ Third bad impression, 

“At Windsor I went to see the rooms of the 
castle; there were a great many visitors, and I 
perfectly understand the necessity of dividing them 
into parties, and not admitting all at once; but 
the unrespectful, and I may say, uncivil, manner 
in which our party was prevented entering a room 
before the other had cleared it, produced a very 
disagreeable effect on me. I saw that Englishmen 
under certain circumstances allow themselves to be 
treated like a crowd of people in my own beloved 
country. On leaving the rooms, I saw with great 
disgust the woman who had been our cicerone stand- 
ing at the top of a small staircase holding out her 
hand to receive a shilling from each visitor, I 
thought myself in Italy. 

* Fourth bad impression. 

“T had time enough to go on foot from Windsor to 
Slough. On my way I had occasion to observe that 
my moustaches shocked everybody. (By the by I 
cut them off afterwards. Nobady knows the motive 
of that heroic action. I thought, que je devois cela 
a T'Angleterre.) But this is not what I meant to 
tell. I met a carriage with two ladies and two 
gentlemen in it, evidently persons in high life; the 
gentlemen lounging in avery insolent posture; the 
carriage stopped at a bar, where a toll is to be paid; 
the gentleman who paid did not think it worth the 
trouble to hand the money to the collector, but threw 
it out of the carriage window, and the man was 
obliged to pick it up out of the dirt. 

“T cannot express to you how much this insigni- 
ficant trait shocked me.”* 

The writer is wrong. The trait is not insignificant ; 
but, on the contrary, very significant. It is, I think, 
exclusively English. I know no other country where 
the will and the power to commit such inhuman 
discourtesies towards an inferior are united. Yet men, 
capable of such an abuse of station and impunity, 
men so devoid of every gentle and generous sentiment, 
stalk about “the continent,” le nez en lair, sneering 
at the “ungentlemanlike” habits of those around 
them. To souls so steeped in baseness as not to feel 
the ignoble cruelty of insulting an inferior, any mere 
material sign of civilization—any trumpery conven- 
tional evolution—is indeed the appropriate and suf- 
ficing mark of a gentleman. 

But if those among us who set up for being pre- 
eminently the gentlemen of Europe, are pre-eminently 
guilty of that lowest form of bad manners—rudeness 
to those who dare not resent it—how matchless, how 
affecting (allow me the word) is the civility of the 
lower and middling classes! ‘To one long accus- 
tomed to the repulsive negligence, the don‘t-trouble- 
me air, of the Germans, and the positive incivility 
which is grown so unfortunately common among the 
French, (of course I speak of neither as universal) 
there is a charm in the willing aid and service—the 
respectful, unobtrusive, yet kindly manners one 
meets with in London streets, that nobody can be 
fully sensible of who lives constantly in the midst of 
it. London now may be almost said to realize the 
idea of a policée city; so much of accommodation 
and security, and so little of offence were certainly 





* You will see that I have left the writer's clever, but 





“ The insides, you know, are divided, I was alone 
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never before combined. And on what 
. a ! 
a few years ago, how much was there regres 
weak, to disgust the delicate, to annoy all, N , 
one must go in search of disagreeable objects or od 
counters if one would meet with them, The other 
day I saw a policeman—a fine young fellow—giving 
te pe > pk a old woman, poorly clad, and half 
and tottering, at a crossing, Hi: od h 
over as if he were her son. , ne 
How willingly could I have thanked hi 
charming impression he gave me of England! mis 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


[The introductory lecture, delivered r ‘ 
day last, by Prof. Potter, at Salona ¢ a 
appeared to us to give so complete yet condensed a 
view of this interesting subject, that, with his per- 
mission, we here give it almost entire. } 

I take (said the Professor) for the subject of my 
lecture, “The Aurora Borealis,” knowing no subject 
which can be of greater interest than this castes 
as well in regard to the popular history of its ap- 
pearances, as in regard to the discussion of its 
causes by scientific men. 

There is no reason to doubt that it has been 
witnessed as long as the human race have inhabited 
high northern latitudes, and under the same forms 
as we see it in these ages. When seen frequently 
it had ceased to be regarded with awe or supersti- 
tion. In the latitudes of the middle and southern 
parts of Europe, the more imposing displays occur 
only at considerable intervals of time, and there 
are recorded intervals in which it had scarcely been 
seen in any form. In such countries, and after 
such periods, an observer of one of the more mag- 
nificent displays would be impressed with all the 
feelings of wonder and apprehension which a new 
and terrific exhibition occurring by night could 
produce: and such considerations should lead us 
to view with indulgence the superstitious records 
of less enlightened ages. 

I shall show presently that the greater number 
of the appearances of prodigies, portents, and signs 
recorded as seen in the heavens by night, are dis- 
tinctly referable to the various forms of the Aurora 
Borealis; but, in the first place, I must describe 
them. ‘ 

Dr. Dalton, in his Meteorology, describes the 
appearances as of four kinds:—Ist. A horizontal 
light in the magnetic north, like the morning aurora 
or break of day; and hence the name Aurora 
Borealis, first applied by Gassendi. 2nd. Fine slen- 
der beams, well defined, of dense light, seldom 
continuing at rest so long as one minute, but more 
frequently having a quick lateral motion. Their 
direction is parallel to the dipping needle. 3rd. 
Flashes pointing upwards, like the beams, which 
they always succeed,—momentary, with no lateral 
motion, but repeated many times in a minute, 
broader and more diffuse than the beams: they 
sometimes fluctuate, but continue for hours. 4th. 
Arches nearly in the form of rainbows. To these 
of Dr. Dalton we may add a fifth form of nebulous 
irregular masses and bands. 

All recorded appearances can be referred to the 
above five forms, with their modifications ; as, for 
instance, the nebulous mass sometimes becomes 
broken up into small fleecy parts, or takes a curdled 
appearance. The light issometimes coloured, chiefly 
carmine red, and pale green. One extremity of an 
arch only, is sometimes seen projecting above the 
eastern or western horizon, and has then been mis- 
taken for a beam singularly permanent. The beams 
are now admitted to be parallel to the magnetic 
dipping needle, and hence, when they cover a large 
part of the sky, they appear, according to the laws 
of perspective, to converge towards the point in the 
heavens to which the dipping needle points, and 
there form what is called the corona. This, being 
formed by the apparent concourse of many beams 
and flashes, is sometimes very magnificent; shining 
with bright, flickering, and sometimes coloured 
light. Its position here is about 20° from the zenith, 
in an azimuth about 23° from the south towards 
the east. The arches are nearly, if not accurately, 
at right angles to the magnetic meridian, by which 

we mean the vertical circle in the heavenly vault, 
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somewhat foreign English unaltered. 


whose plane passes through the magnetic needle. 
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are sometimes stationary for a considerable 
as half an hour; at other times they move 
southward, rising sometimes in the magnetic north, 
wd proceeding southwards until they disappear ; 
cometimes being formed above the horizon. Ona 
few occasions they have been seen to move back to 
the north again, but very rarely, and when their 
jiitude above the northern horizon was not very 


Oe names which have been applied formerly to 
these appearances, are such as the following :—The 
beams, coruscations, or streamers, have been called 
burning spears, merry dancers, bloody rods, and 
skipping goats (capra saltans, unless this last term 
yith the ancients was applied tothe flashes), When 
alow arch was formed in the north, the space be- 
neath was called (Bothynoé) a cave or chasm. 
When the streamers covered a considerable part of 
the sky, we recognize the term Pithias as applied 
to the appearance of the staves of a hogshead. 
Aristotle uses the terms—flames, firebrands or 
torches, goats, flashings. He says, they are seen 
of the colour of blood, and in the figure of a cave 
ulf. 

* Superstitious writers have considered the various 
appearances as prodigies and signs, and have 
imagined forms of flying dragons, celestial armies, 
abloody heaven, bloody standards, &c. 

In the extensive chronological catalogue, pub- 
lished by Frobesius, at Helmstadt, 1739, the ear- 
liest record he gives is for the year 502, B.c., when 
military spears were seen burning in the heavens 
agreat part of a night. 

465, B.c.—The heavens were seen to be on fire, 
and the year was most pestilential to man and 
beast, 

463, B.c.—The heavens were again seen to burn; 
und so, without any very distant intermissions, the 
records come in a long chain down to our own 
times, but generally with admixture of fancy; as, 
for instance, on a certain night a horrible cave or 
chasm was seen in the heavens; on another occa- 
sion, terrible images and a vast chasm are recorded. 
In warlike times we have fancies of scenes of war. 
In the dark ages, the religious chroniclers give us 
descriptions which shock us with their impiety. 

How the meteor accommodated itsélf in the 
imagination of the beholders to the changes in the 
modes of warfare, we learn without going very far 
back. On the occasion of the royal baptism in 
September 1606, the Court of France being assem- 
bled at Fontainebleau, there were appearances seen 
in the heavens, on the 13th September, 1606, and 
ain on the day after the ceremonies, the 15th. 
The latter appeared as cavaliers and foot soldiers 
charging each other furiously, some falling below 
their horses, and wishing to raise themselves were 
trampled on by the others. Some, after having 
fred with arquebus and pistolet, collared each 
other, and did not quit hold until the stronger had 
put down the weaker. It is recorded, however, 
that the philosophers fell into one opinion, that 
these signs and apparitions neither portended good 
tor evil, being exhalations taking the forms of 
clouds, and presenting themselves to the eye in the 
forms which were seen. 

The first step to be taken in determining the 
causes and origin of the Aurora Borealis is to find 
the region in which it exists. The greater nvmber 
of philosophers have been content to connect it 
vith the aqueous clouds of the atmosphere, from 
its sometimes having a similar form, but the analogy 
nore frequently fails. For instance, where have 
veclouds like the flitting streamers, or arches like 
ninbows, perpendicular to the magnetic meridian ? 
When do we recognize clouds related to the mag- 
tetic needle?) Another argument that the streamers 
Were sometimes heard to give a sound as of some 
shing fluid, is evidently false, for a rush heard 
vhen a streamer became lighted up, must exist 
wily in the sympathy of the eye and ear of the 

rver, for no allowance was made for the time 
sound would take to travel from the streamer 

to the observer. 
voyagers to the Arctic regions believed they 
“Wa streamer descend between them and some 
distant hills. Since the duration of the impression 
‘flight on the retina is about one-seventh of a se- 
“Hd, 4 streamer lighted up from above downwards 
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to the horizon, terminated by the hills, would ap- 
pear to pass below the summit of the hills to an eye 
following its downward course, although it were 
really far beyond them. Such arguments as the 
above must seem undeserving of serious refuta- 
tion, yet they have weighed more with leading 
scientific men of the present day than legitimate 
investigations, as is evidenced by the proceedings 
of the British Association and the Transactions of 
the Royal Society. 

Trigonometrical measures of the more permanent 
portions of the phenomena are the only sure method 
of determining the height above the earth’s surface, 
and the arches are the best suited of any of them. 
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If B, C, D, E, were places on the earth’s surface, 
and on the same magnetic meridian, 4, the highest 
point of the arch above the horizon, would be the 
same for all the places (the arch being supposed 
perpendicular to the plane of the paper), and if 
seen northward at any considerable altitude at B 
and C, the place D at which it was vertical would 
not be many miles distant from B and C, if the 
height D-4, did not exceed five miles, which is 
the greatest height attributed to the light fleecy 
clouds, and more dense clouds being often under 
one mile high. Such an arch would appear con- 
siderably to the southward at £, a few miles further 
north than D. Now no such great parallactic effect 
is noticed. The arches, as well as the other ap- 
pearances, are seen at places more than 100 miles 
distant on the same magnetic meridian, with only 
a moderate change of altitude above the horizon, 
showing that the height above the earth’s surface 
must be many times what we have just supposed. 

Several philosophers of the last century endea- 
voured, with data less perfect than we can now use 
since the magnetic character is established, to find 
the height, and obtained results 133 to 1006 miles. 
The discordance of these was a strong argument 
against them; but we see that the auroral light 
must exist at a great difference of height. 
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Suppose the lower extremity S, of a streamer S 4, 
parallel to the dipping needle in these latitudes, 
to be fifty miles high, and to be seen on the horizon 
at a place B; (even neglecting refraction) the dis- 
tance B-S, would be nearly 448 miles, and a 
streamer 504° altitude at B would give an isosceles 
triangle, and therefore the length of the streamer 
would be 448 miles. This is not beyond the limits 
in which they are seen. 

They are frequently seen to rise from the horizon 
30° high, and if we then saw their base they would 
be about 220 miles long, and in this case their sum- 
mits would be 270 miles from the earth’s surface. 
It is worth our while to try the consistency of the 
hypothesis of their being at a low elevation, whilst 
we are upon these computations. Ifthe lower end 


of a streamer were five miles high, it would be seen 
(neglecting refraction, by which it would be seen 
much farther) at a distance of 140 miles, and if it 
rose to an altitude of 30°, its length would be 72 
miles; so that the hypothesis of a low elevation 
leads to contradiction only, 


The more trustworthy measures have been made 
in this country, and have acquired a greater degree 
of certainty since the magnetic theory was de- 
veloped. The first in point of date is that made by 
Cavendish from various observations on the aurora 
of the 23rd Feb. 1784. These gave the height to 
be between fifty-two and seventy-one miles. 

Dr. Dalton, whilst living at Kendal, re-disco- 
vered the connexion of the meteor with the earth’s 
magnetism, not knowing that it had been proposed 
more than seventy years before by Dr. Halley. 
Upon this, he made preparations in conjunction with 
a friend at Keswick, nearly twenty-two miles distant 
on the same magnetic meridian, to obtain correct 
data for trigonometrical determination of the height, 
and, a favourable display occurring, in which the 
arch was stationary, the observations gave the 
height 150 miles. The next calculation was made 
by Dr. Dalton on the aurora of the 29th March 
1826, on which good observations were made at 
places so distant in England and Scotland that he 
considered the data the best which had ever been 
procured: they gave the height 100 miles. 

Having watched the displays of the Aurora with 
assiduity for several years, I at length obtained, 
whilst living near Manchester, an observation of an 
arch contemporaneous with another by Dr. Burney 
at Gosport on the 29th Sept. 1828. Manchester 
and Gosport being about 193 miles distant on the 
magnetic meridian, gave an excellent base, and the 
height for the upper edge proved to be between 197 
and 218 miles, allowing the utmost limits on 
account of the arch being in motion. It was seen 
to the north of the zenith at Gosport, and to the 
south of it at Manchester. 

The auroral arch of the 12th Dec. 1830, was ob- 
served by Dr. Burney at Gosport, and by Mr. John 
Blackwall, at Crumpsall Hall, near Manchester. 
The height for the upper edge came out ninety-nine 
miles. Ifthe altitude at Gosport were nearer the 
first determination given by Dr. Burney, the height 
might be 134 miles. The height of the upper edge 
calculated by a formula I had investigated for find- 
ing the height and distance from observations of 
the altitude of the arch above, and its extent on the 
horizon, on the condition that it was part of a small 
circle round the magnetic axis, came out 108 miles. 

An arch of an Aurora Borealis on the 21st March 
1833, was observed at Armagh by Dr. Robinson ; at 
Athboy by Lord Darnley, and at Edinburgh by 
Professor Forbes. The data being furnished to me 
by Professor Forbes and Dr. Robinson, I calcu- 
lated its height from their observations to be 196 
miles nearly; from Lord Darnley’s and Professor 
Forbes’s observations, I found that, thirteen minutes 
four seconds later, its height was 143 miles nearly. 
The arch whilst proceeding southward may have 
descended nearer the earth’s surface, but Lord 
Darnley’s time was not so accurately marked as to 
make this certain, The places of observation here 
were very far from the same magnetic meridian, and 
I used the method of taking the differences of the 
distances of the places from the magnetic pole, as the 
bases. In consequence of the reading of my paper at 
the meeting of the British Association at Cambridge 
in 1833, on the last calculation of the last-men- 
tioned Aurora, a discussion arose, in which Dr. 
Whewell and Professor Airy advocated its being at 
a low elevation. A committee being formed, and 
instructions for observing drawn up and distributed, 
extensive observations were obtained on the two 
magnificent displays which occurred on the 17th 
September and the 12th October 1833. Up to this 
time, I believe, no calculation of them has been 
published. Mr. Airy, by a method entirely gra- 
phical, says he found the height of the arches to be 
between fifty and sixty miles, that of the 17th Sep- 
tember being probably the higher. ‘ At the same 
time, the Professor expressed his conviction that the 
streamers in the Aurora of September 17th were 
connected with the clouds visible at Cambridge.” 
Now, the streamers were, from the descriptions in 
the observations, evidently connected with Aurora 
clouds, but the passage just quoted leaves us to 
conclude they were the ordinary clouds. 

From the observations on the 17th September, I 
find on calculation, the arch which occurred earlier 
in the evening had the height of its under edge 





fifty-six and of its upper edge seventy-one miles, 
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Later in the evening a faint stationary arch was 
observed at York and Gosport, on which good 
observations were made, and which give the height 
389 miles. 

The observations on the 12th October afford us 
more data for calculation, 

At 7h. 54m., Greenwich time, the upper edge 
of the arch I find was .......... 72 miles high. 

At 8h. 20m. another arch had the height of 
its upper edge 

At 8h. 55m. an arch probably the same as the 
last, but the observers different. .85 miles. 

We see that the Aurora exists only beyond the 
ordinary limits assigned to the earth’s atmosphere 
(forty to fifty miles), and that it takes place with 
this for inferior limit at much greater heights. Its 
cause must, therefore, be sought in extraneous 
matter arriving within the influence of the earth’s 
magnetism or electro-magnetism. 

1 have before given an opinion, which I still be- 
lieve to be the correct view, that the phenomena of 
the Aurora Borealis are caused by gaseous matter 
much more rare than Encke’s or Biela’s comets, 
which in its path in space comes within the earth’s 
influence. Such a gas or vapour, with elements 
such as are found in meteoric stones, would account 
for the appearances. 


85 miles. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Our obituary record of the present week has a 
more than ordinarily heavy burthen. First, on its 
mournful list we will place the name of Mrs. Fry, 
for the sake of a life devoted to the amelioration of 
some of the most degrading forms of human suffering 
—following in the track of the great Howard.—The 
death of Mr. Basevi, the eminent architect, derives 
a most painful interest from the accidental circum. 
stances under which it occurred—thus reported by 
the Times:—* Whilst inspecting the alteration in 
the belfry at Ely Cathedral (which is undergoing 
extensive repairs), about eleven o'clock on Thursday 
morning, in company with the Dean and Mr. Stuart, 
one of the minor canons, this unfortunate gentleman 
was standing upon a large beam, having some rough 
nails upon the surface; one of his companions cau- 
tioned him to be carefnl of the nails, but no sooner 
had the warning been given, than the toe of Mr. 
Basevi caught some of the nails, and he was preci- 
pitated through a small hole in the belfry-floor to 
the lower roof of the tower of the cathedral, and 
falling upon one of the beams was killed upon the 
spot."—The daily papers report the death of Dr. 
James Johnson—a physician of considerable profes- 
sional eminence,—a thinker of an original and 
independent character,—and a suggestive and agree- 
able writer. His latest published work—* A Tour 
in Ireland, with Meditations and Reflections,’ was 
reviewed in the Atheneum last year (No. 864).—Nor, 
while speaking of death in the ranks of those who 
devote themselves to the healing art, must we suffer 
to pass unrecorded in our columns the name of Mr. 
Sidney Barnard; who volunteered on one of the 
forlorn-hopes of his profession-militant, and fell“ i*the 
imminent deadly breach.” When that floating 
pest-house, the Eclair, touched at Madeira, on its 
terrible voyage from the African coast, having lost 
its own surgeon, while the sick were dying fast on 
board, this gentleman had the courage to place him- 
self in the former's vacancy, betwixt the plague and 
its victims—and perished with the latter. ‘ His 
duties,” it is said, * in their ordinary execution, could 
only be performed at the risk of his own life ; in this 
case they were accompanied by exertions which 
agravated this danger, and were never relaxed by 
apprehensions of the fatal events hourly occurring.” 
It is to the honour of the profession to which this 
lamented gentleman belonged, that such instances 
of devotion are not rare in its annals—and for the 
interests of humanity that they should all be re- 
corded. 

We ought, last week, to have added to the an- 
nouncement of new works preparing by Messrs. 
Longman, that the third volume of Ranke’s Refor- 
mation, which had been suspended in consequence 
of Mrs. Austin’s state of health, is now in progress. 

According to the papers, Mr. H. Spicer, the author 
of * Honesty,” has taken the management of Covent 
Garden Theatre. The fact is, that negotiations have 
been some time pending between him and the propri- 
etors, but nothing is, as yet, definitively settled, 





We have seen, at Messrs. Hunt & Roskell’s, a 
service of plate designed for the King of the Nether- 
lands; which, both in respect of taste and execution, 
will bear to Holland a highly favourable report of the 
goldsmith’s and silversmith’s branch of the Fine Arts 
in England. Of a work consisting of so many and such 
various pieces it is difficult to convey any adequate 
idea by description; but its leading and pervading 
idea is the vine,—whose stems rise, and tendrils inter- 
twine, and clusters droop, into the varieties of combina- 
tion demanded by the several articles of the service, — 
in a manner which, with some of even the most formal 
of them, achieves a very successful imitation of na- 
ture. This is in none of the pieces more conspicuous 
than in the large gold and silver candelabra ; where 
the twisted vine-stalk springs from a rock, and 
spreads out into the interlacing branches that hold 
the cups for the lights,—around which latter cling 
and depend bunches of the grape. There are two of 
these in gold, and two in silver; and on the rocky 
base of the last are mounted knights, attired in the 
costume of the Middle ages,—a variation in the 
design whose idea we do not exactly apprehend. 
There are Greek and Tuscan vases (the latter in 
particular of most elegant form)—the material of 
which is ground glass, richly covered over with the 
vine-tracing in gold and silver,—adding the effect of 
extreme lightness to the character of richness which 
is the presiding impression: Assiettes Monteés, whose 
shelves of glass, climb a stem of gold, supported 
by the arms of Holland in spirited model, and 
surmounted by the king's crown: candelabra, borne 
by figures of the Seasons, executed in bright and 
frosted silver with great spirit and effect: sugar- 
basins, where the rich silver tracery is wrought over 
ruby-tinted glass: salt dishes of gold, which are eagles 
bearing scallop-shells:—and many another article of 
table luxury, shaped in the spirit of tasteful and 
luxurious art. The chasing of the leaves and fruits 
is of extreme beauty; and amid the natural ensigns 
of the design, of course the artificial ones of royalty, 
—arms and crown and motto—mingle everywhere. 
But the articles which seemed to us most novel and 
curious, as specimens of the goldsmith’s art, are plates 
of that material, and of silver—on which lie, in 
frosted metal, relieved by burnished so as to form the 
pattern, what seem to be a couple of folded napkins 
laid cross-ways on each other—in which (the white 
ones at any rate) the effect of damask amounts to so 
positive a deception, that we were induced to lift 
them off for the purpose of seeing what chasing they 
concealed on the plate; and then we found that the 
one was a lid, which forms with the lower, a dish 
for holding hot chestnuts. The value of the whole 
service is about 7,000 guineas, and its weight exceeds 
30,000 ounces. 

We find it stated in the Railway Chronicle that 
“an offer has been made recently to the Post Office 
by the Brighton Company (0 carry a mail every train 
between London and Brighton without charge——This 
liberal proceeding will be another means of rendering 
Brighton a suburb of the metropolis to a greater 
extent than the hour and a half journey already 
makes it.—If accepted, as doubtless it must be, the 
public will have the privilege of a post nearly every 
hour in the day. The offer certainly is a very re- 
markable one,—for though it will not probably oc- 
casion much additional outlay to the company, it 
will undoubtedly be a considerable boon to the public; 
and it is as patriotic as it is wise in worldly wisdom 
for the company’s own interests.” 

We understand that Mr. Alfred Tennyson, the 
poet, has been placed on the pension-list by Sir 
Robert Peel for an annuity of 2002. 

We find the following statement in a morning 
paper—which vouches for “the genuineness of the 
articles” mentioned in the narrative “ being beyond 
the possibility of a doubt.” For some time, Mr. 
Smith, the proprietor of the Hope Tavern, in Black- 
more-street, Clare Market, has had in his possession 
the portraits, painted by Thornhill, of those great 
historical characters, Jack Sheppard and his mother ; 
and sold them, a few days since, to Mr, Merivale, of 
Gray’s Inn, for ninety-seven guineas. That the 
portrait of the illustrious highwayman should have 
passed from the keeping of the publican into that of 
the lawyer, might perhaps afford the material of a 
good-natured epigram to the dealers in such plea- 
santries ; but we are grave chroniclers, and deal with 





facts. In removing the portrait of Jack's progenita, 
from its frame, there were found, below dem 
ing, seven guineas, together with a number of conpe, 
coins of the period. Put accidentally thus upos se 
scent of some of Jack's secrets, it was an in. 
ference that it might be worth while to make a care. 
ful examination of the other frame—which, besid 

was of a suspicious thickness; and it yielded Up its 
treasures accordingly. Between the moulding and 
lining were found a number of papers and documents 
relating to the rising in 1745,—some extreme] 

curious, and all bearing the post-mark of the time: 
besides furniture more characteristic, and which 
should have been left as appropriate frame-work to 
the portraiture of Jack. There were a Portion of a 
note for 10/., and a check (not his own, we assume) 
for 171. The paragraph should properly be headed 
“Singular discovery of stolen property ;"—but long 
since the thief has paid all his debts, and the owners 
have cancelled all their claims. It is Mr. Smith's 
intention that the British Museum shall be their re. 
presentatives. Among the papers mentioned, is a 
printed order for turning the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre 
into a guard-house, and suspending a performance 
announced, on that account. If this be a fair spe- 
cimen of the “curious documents relating to the 
rising in 1745,” the seven guineas, which we presume 
will not go to the Museum, may be suspected to be 
the most valuable portion of the property.—There 
is no room to let in the suspicion of an epigram be- 
cause we add, when speaking of portraiture, even in 
a paragraph like this, that Sir Robert Peel has added 
to the portrait collection of his new gallery, at Dray- 
ton Manor, a half-length of the great chemist Pro- 
fessor Liebig.—The American papers state that the 
collection of paintings belonging to the late ex-King 
of Spain, Joseph Bonaparte, were recently sold in 
that country for sums amounting to 20,000 dollars, 

We see, by the Glasgow papers, that the Wel- 
lington statue in that city, which was, while in pro- 
ject, the subject of such stormy polemics—all which 
we fancied had been laid to rest by its completion 
and by the pride the “good people” seemed to take 
in it—has now been the object of practical outrage— 
the material embodiment, we presume, of the re- 
served ill-will which was laid by for the occasion, and 
has smouldered since. We take this, rather than 
mere abstract Vandalism, to be the motive of the 
disgraceful mutilations to which this work of art has 
been exposed ; because the people of these islands 
generally have met the recent confidence in their 
civilization in a way that has fully justified it, and 
the Scotch have the pretension to be a peculiarly 
moral and orderly portion of that population. But 
the iconoclasm, which is pure barbarism where it has 
no other motive than wantonness or ignorance, is 
something a great deal worse when it expresses 
resentment of a disappointed party. Whatever 
were the merits of the original discussion—and our 
own opinions on the subject have been freely ex- 
pressed—all questions were closed by the ultimate 
decision—and, if half what the Glasgow people say 
of this statue be true, all objections satisfied by the 
executed figure: and we are bound to tell them that 
these attacks upon a work of art, and this persecu- 
tion of a foreign artist, are serious impeachment of 
the wisdom and morality of the “ good town.” 

A few weeks ago, we copied into the Atheneum, 
from the Edinburgh papers, an account of a remark- 
able fall of dust or fine ashes, which took place in 
the Orkney islands, during a storm from the north- 
west, on the night of the 2nd ult. ;—with a conjecture 
that the phenomenon must be accounted for by an 
eruption of Mount Hecla. A variety of consistent 
accounts, coming to us from Copenhagen, now con 
firm this conjecture. On the same, or the following, 
night, the crews of a vessel, bound from that port to 
Reikiavik, observed, whilst about eighteen English 
miles from land, volcanic flames on the southem 
coast of Iceland. On the 3rd, two vessels near the 
Faroe islands were also covered with ashes. Accord- 
ing to letters received in the above-named city, m 
earthquake had occurred on the previous day, in the 
west, north, and east portions of Iceland. More 
recent intelligence from the southern part states 
eruption to have been more violent than any that 
had taken place for the previous sixty years 
Danish paper, in speaking of it, says:—In former 
times these explosions came from the summit, where 
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i has no regularly formed crater ; but this time 
Ite bet ra towed down two gorges on the flanks 
of the mountain.—The latest accounts are of Sept. 
15; and these confirm the account of a volcanic 
eruption in the southern part of the island, on 
Se 9nd,—thefirst since the memorable one which 

med nineteen years ago. The extent of the fall 
ofsand and ashes is not yet known ; but it is ascer- 
tained that the populous districts adjacent to the 
roleano have not been seriously injured—excepting 
that the grass-plots near the mountains were de- 


— Paris, we learn that M. Rochet d’ Héricourt 
jas arrived in that capital, returning from his second 
«ientific expedition into Abyssinia—and bringing 
vith him a large collection of objects of natural his- 
tory and documents of scientific interest. 

In these days of peace and political fusion, the 
Revolution and the Empire in France are, as we have 
wen, gradually completing their unfinished monu- 
ments. Fifty years after the first proposal of the 

ject by the celebrated painter David, and its 

jon by the Convention, the city of Lille has 
heen celebrating the anniversary of the memorable 
siege which it sustained in 1792, by the inauguration 
ofa monument, consisting of a granite column, sur- 
mounted by a bronze statue representing the city of 
Lille. The spirit of the occasion, and of its pro- 
ceedings, our readers know enough of their gallant 
neighbours the French to have no difficulty in con- 
ceiving. Thirty-nine towns and communes of the 
northern parts of France were represented by depu- 
tations of their national guard; St. Cyr and the 
Polytechnic Schools sent representatives; and the 
amy contributed a delegate of each rank from every 
regiment. An old gunner of 1792, caught amongst 
them in the midst of their excitement, had the dan- 
honours of an ovation on the shoulders of his 
fellow-citizens : and Louis-Philippe, who knows his 
countrymen better than any of us, or of themselves, 
contrived, with his matchless tact, to sympathise in 
thefeeling of the hour, after a fashion identifying his 
om royal attributes with its republican bias, In 
hisname, the Mayor of Lille, amid the tumultuous 
aclamations of the crowd, presented to M. Scheppers, 
the sole surviving member of the municipality of 
lille, at the period of the siege, the “Star of the 
Brave,” as the latter called it in the figurative mood 
of the occasion—* one of the finest episodes of the 
day,” say the highly-excited journals of the depart- 
ment. 


The Gazetta Italiana, a print published in Paris, 
speaks of three decrees issued by the Pope—so 
many indications of the utter senility of the go- 
venment which he represents, and of his childish 
determination to defy the moral powers before whose 
trumpet-tones the walls of his hostile Jericho must 
godown, It is utterly irreconcileable with that 
wonderful tact by which, for centuries, the Papal 
dominion absorbed into its own system the predomi- 
mating moral influences of every age,—converting 
the form and pressure of the times by seeming to 
gite them,—making the passions and tendencies of 
the hour the very chyle that nourished its stately 
and gigantic frame,—it is an utter abnegation of this 
visdom, which was the secret of the papal greatness, 
‘0 suppose that greatness can be maintained by 
reiting the march of thought and action on every 
side, This throwing up of redoubts by the Pope 
isthe merest child’s play :—the Vatican cannot be 
ade strong enough to stand such a siege. Cannot 
his Holiness see that a mighty change in the mate- 
tals of the moral warfare renders an entire change 
inthe principle of his defences necessary? The 
nen who of old built windowless castles to shut out 
the light, thereby shut out the enemy too ;—but 
thy should he choose to live in the dark, amid lights 

are strong enough to shine even through stone 
vals? What avail to him the narrow slits through 
Yhich he shoots such paltry shafts as these, before 

'e modern gunpowder that can explode a whole 

siadel of exclusions at a blow? The first of these 

is only the formal enunciation of that one 
the defiances of his Holiness to the age which 
We have already announced :—it prohibits the con- 
“tuction of any description of railroad in the Pon- 
tifcal dominions.—'The second forbids all the Pope’s 
uubjects to attend any scientific congress—confirm- 
™8 the conjecture of our Naples correspondent 








that the prohibition as to that city had a wider pur- 
pose than any mere local or accidental cause of 
offence. His Holiness has a prophetic fear of sci- 
ence.—The third decree orders that no physician 
shall attend on any patient who, after the third visit, 
shall not have received the sacrament. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a new and highly interesting 
exhibition, representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
under the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Even- 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
noux. Open from 10 till 5. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
ls.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. . 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES on 
the MUSIC of SPAIN, by DON JOSE DE CIEBRA, with Guitar 
and Vocal Illustrations, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays at 
Half-past Two o'clock. Dr. RYAN’S LECTURE on the PROCESS 
for MAKING ICE by ARTIFICIAL MEANS, illustrated by Mas- 
ters’ Patent Apparatus, daily, at Half-past Three o'clock. Also Mons. 
BOUTIGNY’S experiment of MAKING ICE ina RED-HOT CRU- 
CIBLE. Professor BACHHOFFNER’S varied LECTURES, with 
experiments, in one of which he clearly explains the principle of the 
ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, a model of which is at work daily. 
COLEMAN’S NEW AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, for 
ascending and descending inclined planes. A magnificent Collection 
of Models of Tropical Fruits. A new and very beautiful series of Dis- 
solving Views. New Optical Instruments, &c. Experiments with 
eo Diver and Diving Bell, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half- 
price. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Horticutturat Socrety.— Oct. 7.—R. W. 
Barchard, Esq.,in the chair. Capt. E. M. Daniell 
and W. Deedes, T. Dent, G. W. Newell, W. Payn- 
ter, S. Smith, and G. Wood, Esqrs. were elected 
Fellows. Messrs. Henderson sent Ruellia maculata, 
whose leaves are finely overlaid with silvery mark- 
ings equal in beauty to that of the foliage of some 
tropical Orchids. The plant is quite new, and the 
beauty of its leaves alone will render it worthy of a 
place in every collection. A large silver medal was 
awarded. The Duke of Northumberland sent the 
fruit of the Constantinople nut, Corylus colurna, 
which forms a small tree, and does not often pro- 
duce nuts in this country. The kernel is small, in 
a very hard shell, which is again covered by a thick 
fleshy remarkable husk. Along with it was a cut 
specimen of a Neptunia, from Jamaica, whose long 
stems floating on the surface of the water send up 
numerous laterals bearing multitudes of small balls 
of yellow flowers; the foliage is as irritable as that 
of the sensitive plant; a coarse sort of rice paper 
is prepared from thin slices of the pith of a plant 
of similar habit. A Banksian medal was awarded. 
Col. Wyndham sent Satyrium carneum, a pretty 
terrestrial Cape Orchid, having a dense spike of 
pink flowers; the plant was in excellent health, and 
proved that, with a little care, such things may be 
successfully cultivated in this country, where their 
beautiful flowers and singular forms would amply 
r2pay the trouble—The fruit chiefly consisted of 
pine-apples, of which there was a noble display. 
A Knigitian medal was awarded to Col. Wynd- 
ham, for a famous specimen of the Antigua Queen, 
weighing 8 1b. 3 0z., and measuring 20 inches in 
circumference and 10 inches in height; the number 
of pips was 11—A Knightian medal was awarded 
to Mr. Ingram, who sent from the Royal Gardens, 
Frogmore, four Queens, weighing in all 20 Ib, 
The heaviest of these, which was an excellent spe- 
cimen of pine-growing, measured 16 ins. in circum- 
ference, and 9} ins. in length; the number of pips 
was 13,—Two handsome specimens of the Ripley 
Queen were sent from Wales, by Sir B. Hall. The 
one weighed 5 lb. and the other 5 lb. 8 oz., and 
the latter measured 17 ins. in circumference, and 
10 ins. in height; the number of pips was 14. A 
Banksian medal was awarded ; and a similar award 
was made to L. V. Watkins, Esq., for a Queen 
weighing 4 lb. 11 oz.—Mr. Harding exhibited a 
watering-pot, the rose of which screwed on the 
spout, where that of other watering-pots slips on, 
the object in view being to prevent water from 
spilling, which always happens with the common 
tin rose at its junction with the spout. 











‘PINE ARTS 


FOURTH REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS ON THE 
FINE ARTS. 

Tuts Report, although dated 25th April, is 

only now published. It sets forth that the com- 

missioners have “ taken into consideration a letter, 





dated 17th August 1843, addressed to us by the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., respecting pub- 
lic monuments in sculpture and painting to men 
distinguished for eminent literary, scientific, and 
civil services,”—have “‘ consulted the architect and 
inspected the edifice in progress,’ and are “of 
opinion that there are various portions of that edifice 
which could with propriety and advantage be allotted 
to the reception” of such monuments. “ We have 
found,” they say, “in the course of our inquiry 
that many situations for statues consist of niches 
only, which, in accordance with the style of Gothic 
architecture adopted, are uniformly narrow, not 
exceeding two feet in width; that there are also 
situations where insulated statues might be fitly 
placed; and we conceive that, with a view both to 
convenient inspection, and the expediency of afford- 
ing opportunities for displaying the abilities of the 
artists, the last-named situations are the most im- 
portant. We have also found that some situations, 
though not fit for the display of statues, would be 
well adapted for the reception of busts.” With 
respect to monuments in painting of the description 
indicated, whether such monuments be understood 
to refer to portraits or to other representations, the 
commissioners postpone their report till the building 
shall be more advanced. With regard to the par- 
ticular classes of eminent men referred to in Sir Ro- 
bert’s letter, they are not at present prepared to ex- 
press an opinion on the question, whether it would 
be advisable that any distinct portions of the building 
should be set apart for such classes. *« The commis- 
sioners then point out some portions of the building 
which they conceive might with propriety be adorned 
with insulated statues; but they do not think it 
expedient at present to enumerate all the localities 
adapted for such statues. 

They then recommend that six insulated marble 
statues be placed in St. Stephen’s porch, and that 
sixteen such statues be placed in St. Stephen’s hall. 
“We are of opinion,” they add, “ that it is not de- 
sirable that a corresponding number of eminent 
names be now pointed out with a view to the entire 
occupation of those places; but we are at once 
prepared to recommend that statues of Marlborough 
and Nelson be placed in St. Stephen’s porch; and 
that statues of Selden, Hampden, Lord Falkland, 
Lord Clarendon, Lord Somers, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, Lord Chatham, Lord Mansfield, Burke, Fox, 
Pitt and Grattan be placed in St. Stephen’s hall ; 
and further, that W. C. Marshall, J. Bell, and J. H. 
Foley, whose works in the last exhibition in West- 
minster Hall were considered to be entitled to espe- 
cial commendation, be at once commissioned to 
prepare models for three of the aforesaid statues, 
viz., the statues of Hampden, Lord Falkland, and 
Lord Clarendon,” and “ thet 2,000/. be granted on 
account towards the payment of such works.” 

The Appendix contains a memorandum respect- 
ing places for “ statues,” not intelligible without a 
ground plan, and other papers of little interest; 
but the following are so curious and interesting, 
that we shall give them entire. 

Report of Committee, with List of Distinguished Per- 
sons to whose memories Statues might be erected. 
Your committee appointed to “ prepare a general 

list of distinguished persons of the United Kingdom 

to whose memories statues might with propriety be 
erected in or adjoining the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, such list being unrestricted as to the number 
of such distinguished persons, and as to the time 
in which they lived,” have the honour to submit 
two lists; the first (A), of names to which they 
agreed unanimously; the second (B), of names on 
which your committee were not unanimous, but 
decided by greater or smaller majorities. The ag- 
gregate of these two lists consists of 121 names, 
which may probably afford scope, not for indis- 
criminate adoption, but rather for choice and selec- 
tion on the part of the commission at large. At 
the same time, your committee desire to express 
their unanimous opinion, that the attempt to exe- 
cute any great number of these statues simulta- 
neously would not be conducive to the interests of 

Art. 

B. Hawes, Jun. 

Samvuer Rooers 

Tuomas Wyse. 


Manon 

T. B. MAcAvLAay 

Rosert Harry INGLis 

Henry HALLAM 
London, March 11, 1845. 
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_ Lists referred to in the preceding Report. 
A 


Sir William Wallace Bacon 
Sir Philip Sydney Napier 
Duke of Marlborough Newton 


Lord Clive ocke 
Lord Heathfield. Robert Boyle. 


Alfred 
Elizabeth 
Robert Bruce 


Lord Burleigh 
John Hampden 
Earl of Clarendon 
Lord Somers 

Earl of Chatham 
ag Burke 


. J. Fox 
William Pitt 


Sir Thomas More 
Sir Edward Coke 

John Selden 

Sir Matthew Hale 
Earl of Mansfield 
Lord Erskine 


Lord Howard of Efing- Caxton 
h Ww 


a 
Herschell 
Cavendish 


Sir Francis Drake 
Admiral Drake 


Inigo Jones 
Sir Christopher Wren 
t 


ogar’ 
Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Flaxman 


Lord Nelson 


Sir Walter Raleigh — 

Captain Cook John Howard 

— William Wilberforce 

Sir Thomas Gresham -— 
— Tlarvey 

Jenner 


Venerable Bede 

Richard Hookor Chaucer 

Spenser 

Earl of Surrey 

Shakspeare 

Milton 

Addison 

Richardson 

Dr. Johnson 

Cowper 

Sir Walter Scott. 
March 6, 1845.—Revised March 14, 1845. 

B. 

Richard I. Ceeurde John Wickliffe 

Lion 4 J 


ohn Knox 
Edward I. 
Edward LIT. 
The Black Prince 
Henry V. 
William IIT. 
George I1I. 


Ben Jonson 
John Bunyan 
Cranmer Dryden 
Archbishop Usher Pope 
Archbishop Leighton Swift 
Jeremy Taylor Goldsmith 
Chillingworth urns 

arrow Sir William Jones 
Bishop Butler og 
John Wesley Robertson 

—_— liume 


Fielding 


Cardinal Langton 
William of Wickham 
Cardinal Wolse 
Earl of Straffor 
Lord Falkland 

Sir William Temple 
Lord Russell 

Sir Robert Walpole 
Earl of Hardwicke 
Earl Camden 
Grattan 

Warren Hastings 


Sir John Talbot 

Sir John Chandos 
Marquis of Montrose 
Cromwell 


on 
General Wolfe Brindley 

Sir Eyre Coote John Hunter 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie Adam Smith 
Sir John Moore 


Hawke 


Roger Bacon 
Smeaton 


Purcell 


Speaker Onslow Garrick. 
March 6, 1845.—Revised March 14, 1845. 


Report of Committee respecting the Selection of Persons 
whose Effigies might be placed in the Niches of the 
House of Lords. 

The selection of the statues for the 18 niches in 
the House of Lords, which has now been referred 
to your committee, does not appear to them alto- 
gether so free and with so wide a scope as the 
selection of the 96 figures on painted glass upon 
which they have lately reported. In this case the 
very narrow size of the niches, and their Gothic 
form, seem to limit the choice of the commission to 
characters drawn from the feudal age, and, as usual 
with effigies of that period, presenting little or no 
variety of attitude. 

On a careful consideration of the characters 
which might be chosen, subject to this condition, 
your committee have become convinced that no 
scheme is preferable to that which was first sug- 
gested to the commission by his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert—namely, to fill the niches with the 
effigies of the principal barons who signed Magna 
Charta. Your committee subjoin a list of the 
names which they would recommend for this pur- 
pose. They conceive that the difference of cha- 
racter as laymen, or as prelates, would afford a 
picturesque variety of attire, and that the historical 
analogy would be most suitably attained by placing 
side by side in the same house of the Legislature, 
in windows or in niches, the successive holders of 
sovereign power, and the first founders of consti- 
tutional freedom :—Stephen Langton, Archbishop 
of Canterbury; William, Bishop of London; Al- 
meric, Master of Knights Templars ; William, Ear] 
of Salisbury; William, Earl of Pembroke ; Waryn, 
Earl of Warren ; William, Earl of Arundel; Hu- 
bert de Burgh, Earl of Kent; Richard, Earl of 
Clare: William, Earl of Aumerle ; Geoffrey, Earl 
of Gloucester ; Saher, Earl of Winchester; Henry, 
Earl of Hereford ; Roger, Earl of Norfolk ; Robert, 
Earl of Oxford; Robert Fitzwalter, Eustace de 
Vesci, William de Mowbray. 

MAHON 
T. B. MacavuLay 
Rosert Harry INGLIS 
B. Hawes, Jun. 
Whitehall, May 15, 1845. 
Letter from Mr. Hallam. 
24, Wilton-crescent, May 17, 1845. 

My dear Sir,—In compliance with the request of 

his Royal Highness and the other members of 


Henry HALLAM 
Samuge Rocers 
Tuomas Wyse. 





the commission, at our meeting yesterday, I will 
state the grounds on which the committee appointed 
to select persons whose effigies might be placed in 
the eighteen niches of the new House of Lords, 
having first determined that men prominent in ob- 
taining the Great Charter of John shall be chosen, 
have come to a resolution of recommending the par- 
ticular names which have been submitted to the 
commission. 

In the text of Magna Charta, inserted in Mat- 
thew Paris, the king recites himself to have granted 
it by the advice of Stephen Langton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; the Archbishop of Dublin; seven 
English bishops; the Master of the Knights Tem- 
plars in England; with sixteen barons, five of 
whom had the rank of earls, though only four are 
mentioned by this author, who has also committed 
one or two other slight inaccuracies. Roger de 
Wendover, whose chronicle, lately published by the 
English Historical Society, is almost wholly copied 
by Matthew Paris, omits altogether this recital of 
names in his text of the charter. But in this in- 
stance he is certainly wrong, as appears by the 
incontestable evidence of the charter itself, of which, 
as is well known, several copies exist. There can, 
therefore, be no doubt that the personages above- 
mentioned were concerned, in a prominent manner, 
in the enactment of that great and celebrated law. 

But, while it would have been easy to recommend 
for the eighteen niches in the House of Lords the 
efligies of the archbishop, and some other ecclesias- 
tics, with those sixteen barons whom we find recited 


| in the charter, we were checked by the consideration 
| that these, as appears by a preceding passage of 
| Matthew Paris, were all on the King’s side in the 


previous contest, and that it would be a very in- 
adequate commemoration of that event to omit 
those nobles of England who had in reality the 
chief share in bringing it about. It is indeed true, 
that those who had adhered most steadily to King 
John united with the rest at last to press upon him 
the necessity of compliance with the demand of a 
charter of liberties; so that it may be said to have 
been granted on the unanimous requisition of the 
baronage; but this affords only a reason for select- 
ing names indiscriminately from both parties, con- 
sidering them as in fact combined for the purpose 
of obtaining a legal guarantee for their liberties. 

It became, consequently, the duty of the com- 
mittee to look over the history of the time, in order 
to fix upon eighteen persons who, out of a more 
considerable number, appeared most worthy of 
being commemorated on this occasion. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Stephen Langton, indepen- 
dently of his high rank, was, as is well known, one 
of the most distinguished statesmen of that age, 
and a strenuous supporter of the charter, though 
without quitting the royal banner. The next in 
station among the prelates is the Archbishop of 
Dublin; but, as he did not hold an English see, it 
seemed more desirable to select William, Bishop of 
London, whose see is next in dignity among those 
who were present, and whose name may be found 
in history. Almeric, Master of the Knights 
Templars in England, was the representative of a 
renowned and powerful order; and his effigy would 
furnish some variety of costume. Five earls are 
recited on the King’s side, those of Pembroke, a 
very eminent man, of Salisbury, of Warren, of 
Arundel, and lastly, Hubert de Burgh of Kent, 
afterwards Justiciary of England. On the side of 
the barons we find seven earls, those of Clare, 
Aumerle, Gloucester, Winchester, Hereford, Nor- 
folk, and Oxford. Three names remained to com- 
plete the number of eighteen. No doubt could be 
felt as to that of Robert Fitzwalter, whom the 
barons had placed at their head in conducting this 
enterprise. Eustace de Vesci bore a considerable 
part on the same side, and has some name in history. 
One only remained; and among many noble, but 
scarcely very historical persons, none appeared 
more eligible than William de Mowbray, ancestor 
of the Duke of Norfolk, the oldest peer, and that 
in the three ranks of duke, earl, and baron, in the 
existing House of Lords. William de Mowbray is 
also ancestor, not only of the various noble families 
which bear the surname of [loward, but of that of 
Berkeley. 

Such, I apprehend, are the reasons which have 





induced the committee, as they have 
recommend the eighteen fn of whee » 
possess a list, to be commemorated as havin m 
a share in obtaining the great charter of John 
I am, my dear Sir, very truly yours, . 


Henry H 
C. L. Eastlake, Esq. om 





Church Architecture.—In one of those 
which you lately made reference [ante, p. 382) Me 
Wightwick attempted to solve the difficult problen 
referred to in your last paper [ante, p. 994) the 
adaptation ofa cruciform plan to a Protestant ud, 
the whole, with the exception of the east-end - 
chancel, being appropriated to the congregation, 

Yours, Ke. An Axcurtecr, 

Our Correspondent is right; but if he would have 
it inferred that Mr. Wightwick was successful We 
differ from him. Mr. Wightwick, indeed, only con. 
vinced us how impossible it is, by any sort of manage. 
ment or contrivance, to accommodate to the Purposes 
of an ‘auditorium’ such form of plan as he has 
adopted in his‘ Design for a Protestant Cathedral,’ 
Had Mr. Wightwick intended merely to show how 
a transeptral church might be rendered more avail. 
able for a congregation, we might commend his idea 
as an ingenious adaptation to exigencies; but we 
certainly do not see the propriety of making choice 
of a form in itself unfit for the professed Purpose, 
merely because it may be rendered, in some degree. 
less objectionable than was heretofore supposed, 
Having rejected aisles as unnecessary, though the 
interior would thereby assume more of the character 
of a chapel than of a cathedral, we think he might 
have gone one step further, and rejected the tran- 
sept also, reducing the whole, with the exception of 
the chancel and east-end, to a single spacious hall, 
so increased in width as to afford the same area for 
sittings, as nave and transept together in his plan, 
No doubt, transepts aid external character and 
appearance, but then if they neither must be left 
unappropriated, nor can be appropriated to any other 
purpose than that of making them recesses to the 
body of the church, and putting a considerable part 
of the congregation into such recesses, internal con- 
venience and harmony of design are not properly 
consulted, though of the two the interior ought to be 
studied in preference to the exterior, if both cannot 
be equally well attended to. Apart from its value 
in architectural design, we see, in the cruciform plan, 
little of that expressive significancy which is attri- 
buted to it; that is, we suspect that persons in 
general are quite unable to detect, in a structure of 
such form, any resemblance to an upright cross—as 
the symbol of our religion. Such form manifests 
itself only in ichnography, and drawings of this sort 
seem to be looked upon as abstruse mysteries, even 
by those who find no difficulty in comprehending 
geographical ichnography or maps. Whatever im- 
portance is attached to the cruciform shape, little 
regard seems to have been paid to its exhibiting itself 
externally, for, in many instances, it is more or less 
concealed or interrupted by other buildings clustering 
around the church— buildings we mean, actually 
belonging to it, such as cloisters, chapter-house, 
library, &c. 

Having determined upon a cruciform plan, Mr. 
Wightwick would, we think, have done better to 
have adopted a Greek cross at once, since that is the 
form into which his own plan virtually resolves itself, 
as far as the arrangement of the sittings is concerned; 
for short as the nave is in its proportions, he cuts off 
one half of it—that at the west-end—by an organ lofi, 
thereby reducing it below to very little more than 
the depth of the north and south recesses, forming 
the projecting ends of the transept ; consequently, 
the character belonging to a nave is, in a great 
measure, lost, for the transept becomes, in fact, 
longer than the nave itself. Even the longitudinal 
section shows a deficiency of length in the nave 
rather increased than at all remedied by the propot- 
tional height adopted—and had that drawing been 


as honest as it ought to have been, the shortness of 


that portion of the structure would have been 
strikingly apparent; but the architect has taken the 
liberty of omitting the organ screen, which comes just 
midway across it ; notwithstanding that that partition 
is a positive and very important fact in the desig', 
and it required to be shown, if only that we might 
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its height—and we suspect that with the 
above it, it would be found to shut the west 
, + nearly out of sight. At all events, as he has 
thought proper to suppress it in his section, we are 
liberty to conclude that Mr. Wightwick himself 
sidered that screen and the necessity for it a defect 
onan, however, that, peculiar as it is in its 
ment, Mr. Wightwick’s interior would produce 
better effect than we imagine, but it is left almost 
stirely to our imagination to conceive it, and that 
from very insufficient data, there being no transverse 
getion. However fully the interior might have been 
aplained by other drawings, a perspective view of it 
gould not have been superfluous; and was here 
especially necessary, in order to make manifest what 
the design itself is more expressly intended to show 
_samely, the character likely to be produced by 
theappropiation of the naveand transepts to sittings, 
ad by the floor being entirely occupied by seats. 
These last, we apprehend, would prove no small 
jrawback upon architectural appearance, and show 
3s rather disagreeable incumbrances in what Mr. 
Wightwick calls his “unincumbered plan ;” and 
which, we may observe, he studiously contrasts with 
that of St. Mary's Redcliffe, at Bristol, as infended 
to be restored by Messrs. Britton & Hosking, whom, 
by the bye, he taunts with “having very politickly 
omitted to show in their perspective view of the 
interior” the very injurious effect that must attend 
the entire filling up of the nave and aisles with “a 
net of pews.” In order to render all the more 
erident how highly objectionable their plan for fitting 
up that church is, Mr. Wightwick gives a diagram to 
show how large a proportion of the congregation must 
inevitably be shut out from a view of the preacher— 
not less than 370 out of 800, or nearly one half. 

It certainly does seem strange to us that, as a pro- 
fesedantiquary and lover of architecture, Mr. Britton 
should have recommended or even countenanced 
yhat must be so decidedly injurious to the structure 
yhich it is proposed to restore, by the attempt to 
adapt it to a purpose for which it was neyer intended. 
Notlessstrangeis it that he, being quite a novice, if even 
so much, in architectural design—let alone practice— 
should now, at a time of life when most professional 
men give up practice, come forward or allow himself 
to be put forward as the architect, in a work of such 
importance as the restoration of St. Mary Redcliffe. 
Had Mr. Britton been merely consulted as to the 
propriety of the intended alterations, it would have 
ben a different matter, but that he should undertake, 
oreven be allowed, to try his “’prentice hand” on 
seh a structure, is somewhat startling. Since Mr. 
Wightwick wrote, a change has taken place, for it is 
1 longer Britton & Hosking but Britton & Godwin ! 
The latter, the active secretary in getting up “The 
Britton Testimonial,” must, we presume, have been 
appointed his colleague in the work by Mr. Britton 
himself, for even his name is not known to the public 
byanything he has done asan architect, either in the 
Gothic or any other style, unless it be by the Whit- 
comb-street front of the Western Institution. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Lyceuu.—A new piece, entitled ‘The Last of 
the Bravoes,’ has been produced here, humorous in 
its situations and complicated in its plot, but with 
little sparkle in its dialogue. Jacopo Rugantino, the 
tn of the Venetian Bravo, and himself the last of 
the race, is enacted by Mr. Keeley, who as may 
beimagined makes a sufficiently ludicrous represen- 
tative of the office and the man. He is employed 
by two senators to carry off the same lady, Zanetta 
(Miss Arden), and that lady hisown intended. Hetakes 
their money, and brings them into certain dilemmas, 
by which nobody but himself profits, though it must be 
confessed that he, fairly enough, partakes the risk and 
peril, With the results of his swindle he is enabled 
‘osettle himself comfortably with Zanetta. Such is 
the meagre interest of the piece, the success of which 
Was as moderate as its merits. 


Princess’s.Mr. Macready’s first appearance at 
this theatre, on Monday, was an event not only 
interesting in itself, but important and significant in 
relation to the altered state of the law, which now 

him toenact the Shakspearian drama on boards 
fom which, at the conclusion of his Drury Lane 





management, he rightly complained in his parting 
address that it was excluded. The impediments 
which then existed to his carrying out the improve- 
ments desiderated are now removed; the talent of 
the actor and author may be carried to any market 
where it may be most profitably employed. We had 
expected from the manager's announcement re- 
specting the style of unparalleled splendour in 
which he promised to produce the dramas in 
which Mr. Macready appeared, that at least due 
attention would be paid to the mise en scéne, and 
that the ‘ Hamlet’ of the Princess's, with its large 
resources, would, in its picturesque scenery and 
accompaniments, be at least equal to the * Hamlet’ 
of the humble theatre called Sadler's Wells. — 
But, no! as lately usual with the West End theatre, 
the scenery is, with one exception, neither new nor 
appropriate, being hashed up of such negative scenes 
from passed operas as will serve any or every purpose. 
Weare, therefore, limited in our remarks tothe purely 
histrionic novelties which the performance exhibited. 
Mr. Ryder, in Claudius, presented the character with 
more majesty than has been usually imparted to its 
assumption. Mr. Leigh Murray, in Laertes, not only 
looked the character exceedingly well, but played 
it with judgment. Mr. C. Fisher (a young man 
quite new to us) performed Horatio in a manner 
seldom equalled. Mr. Cooper, as the Ghost, in- 
toned the text with sepulchral effect. Mr. Granby, 
in Polonius, was quite unequal to the part ; and Mrs. 
Ternan, we must regretfully confess, was unsatis- 
factory in Gertrude. Mr. Macready’s Hamlet is so 
familiar to us that we are at a loss to select a point 
wherefrom we may gain a new impression, Ever 
admirable, full to overflowing of metaphysical ele- 
ments, “ various not to say contrarious” in its feel- 
ings, carefully elaborated in its details; it neverthe- 
less wants the minuteness of touch, the proportion, 
the delicacy, the earnestness and the princely youth- 
ful grace which Mr, Charles Kemble presented. On 
the present occasion, Mr. Macready was quite equal to 
himself ; he was, perhaps, slower and more careful 
than usual in his enunciation, but he was also calmer 
and artistic throughout ; ‘he nevertheless was incom- 
parably more pathetic, natural, and in the more pas- 
sionate passages exhibited what seemed spontaneous 
emotion: though not less mannered than usual, 
there was an occasional flexibility that betrayed the 
man beneath the artist. Take him for all in all, 
we should say that Mr. Macready returns to us even 
a better actor than he quitted us. The triumph 
of the actors on this occasion was all the greater, 
from the little aid they had in stage accessories ; and 
in fact goes far to demonstrate that, with good act- 
ing, the mere scenery is quite a secondary affair. 
Still there is a liberality in these things which is at 
least graceful; and we know enough of Mr. Mac- 
ready’s own taste in this matter to be assured that, 
if he had been consulted, we should have had more 
that was new and appropriate, than the moonlight 
scene of the castle and sea at Elsinore (a beautiful 
piece of painting by Mr. Beverley), as illustrative of 
the performance, There was no attempt at super- 
natural illusion in the appearances of the Ghost; 
all the appliances of this kind introduced to the stage 
by Mr. Macready, and since continued with even 
further improvement by Mr. Phelps, were omitted. 
The Gravedigger’s scene (capitally supported by 
Messrs. Compton and Oxberry) was also bare of those 
picturesque appointments, which now make it at 
Sadler’s Wells, in the concurrent performances there, 
almost magical in its effect. Lavish expenditure, as 
we have frequently stated, for the mere purpose of 
turning the poetical drama into spectacle, cannot be 
too loudly condemned—since it has a tendency to 
make dramatic production so expensive as, except on 
rare occasions, to preclude it altogether. But those 
appointments which, at the ordinary cost of theatri- 
cal speculation, exhibit and beget taste, and indicate 
a proper veneration for dramatic genius, are always 
to be expected. Mr. Macready’s influence, however, 
will doubtless be soon exerted beneficially in this 
respect ; more particularly as it is not likely, with 
the economical views of the management, that he 
would be permitted (though his tendencies lie that 
way) to run into the opposite extreme. It would 
be well too if he could restore the Shakspearian 
drama to its integrity, * Hamlet,’ we confess, is 
long, even as it is now performed ; but who is there 





that does not regret the maimed and disjointed state 
in which it is usually produced? All that back- 
ground concerning Fortinbras which. Shakspeare 
thought, and which is really so necessary for the 
artistic effect of the play, should be restored to the 
stage—so also should Claudius’ fine prayer, and 
Hamlet's account to Horatio of the occurrences 
on shipboard, and his own circumvention of the 
king's purpose. What characteristic traits of Hamlet's 
mind are lost by these omissions! With such an 
actor as Mr. Macready, the extra length of the 
performance would scarcely be felt by any, while its 
extra effect would be appreciated by all. Of nothing 
are we morethoroughly convinced than of the injurious 
nature of such alterations; in the present instance, 
a fine sense of harmony in the developement is sacri- 
ficed to the paltriest expediency. Inthe amendment 
of such stage practices, Mr. Macready will be acting in 
his legitimate sphere: the regeneration of the drama 
is manifestly beyond his power, but the reformation 
of the stage is a proper object of histrionic ambition. 
On Wednesday Mr. Macready made his second 
appearance, this time in the character of ‘ Lear.’ The 
tragedy is enacted with the Shakspearian restorations, 
including “The Fool,” effected by Mr. Macready 
during his Covent Garden management. This is as 
it should be; though alterations yet remain which 
are unjustifiable ; such as the displacing the scenes 
at the end of the first act, so as to bring down the 
curtain on the celebrated curse. This arrangement 
has the effect of reducing the rest of the drama to 
an anti-climax, which it was evidently Shakspeare’s 
purpose, by his own disposition of the materials, to 
avoid. Why, we ask again, will stage-adapters be 
wiser than the Poet? To criticize Mr. Macready's 
performance were to rehearse a thrice-told tale; the 
other parts were respectably filled. Mrs, Stirling’s 
Cordelia,and Miss Marshall's Fool, were good, but Mr. 
C. Fisher's Edmund was, we regret to say, a failure. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences. —Oct, 6.—A letter was 
received, from M. Mathieu, giving an account of the 
properties of the indigenous plant called the grand 
houcage. This plant, according to M. Mathieu, con- 
tains a large portion of gum, crystallizable sugar, 
essential oi] and resin, which he states to be a fine 
diuretic, and to which he gives the name of boucagine. 
—M. Joubert presented a paper on the premature 
decay of trees exposed to the permanent influence 
of the common coal gas in a state of combustion, 
The author enters into a long account of what he 
calls the sleep, digestion and indigestion of plants. 
A paper was received from M. Guyon, one of the 
surgeons of the army of Africa, giving an account of 
an endemic disease of tropical climates, and more 
particularly South America and Southern Africa, 
This disease affects the mucous lining of the great 
intestine, and in Brazil is called maculo. 

The Late Expedition from the Cape to the Antarctic 
Regions. —The barque Pagoda, hired by Govern- 
ment for a scientific expedition to the Antarctic 
regions, lately returned to Simon's Bay, and the 
following particulars which have transpired, con- 
nected therewith, may, we believe, be relied on as 
authentic. This vessel, under the command of Lieut. 
Moore, penetrated farther to the southward (between 
the meridian of Greenwich and 120° East) than any 
other vessel ever attained unto before; and completed 
the whole series of magnetic observations left unfinished 
by her Majesty's ships Terror and Erebus. ‘The 
Pagoda very nearly reached the magnetic pole ; but 
the quantity of compact ice and icebergs which she 
fell in with precluded the possibility of her advance- 
ment. Many important discoveries were made, which 
will doubtless be laid before the public as soon as the 
official report shall have reached home, ‘The exis- 
tence of the Antarctic continent, viz., Victoria Land, 
has been confirmed beyond a doubt, On her home- 
ward track, the Pagoda touched at King George's 
Sound, where the hospitable treatment of the settlers 
and natives is highly spoken of—everything was going 
on well at that settlement. She next made the Mau- 
ritius, and returned to Simon’s Bay, after a circuit of 
nearly 14,000 miles in 140 days, without a single 
casualty, not a man having been sick all the voyage. 
—Cape of Good Hope Shipping Gaxette, July 25. 

Birkenhead.—Ovwr readers will remember that we 
had some gossip with them, a year ago (No, 8§8), on 
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the occasion of laying the foundation-stone of the docks 
for the new city, which is rising up, likea modern mira- 
cle, with all the stately establishments and wise ar- 
rangements of a full and accomplished growth, on the 
Cheshire shore of the Mersey, opposite Liverpool. 
The work which we then announced, is progressing 
in the manner which we promised for these enlight- 
ened builders. Their rapid movements are overlook- 
ing none of the lessons of past centuries, whose applica- 
tion can contribute towards giving the stability of cen- 
turies to come to their new and magnificent creation. 
The Times publishes the following animated de- 
scription of the progress of Birkenhead—which it 
states to be from the pen of a “ noble diplomatist : 

—*I have made a very agreeable trip to Birken- 
head ; which is a place rising, as if by enchantment, 
out of the desert, and bidding fair to rival, if not 
eclipse, the glories of Liverpool. Seven years ago 
there were not three houses on that side the Mersey 
(there are very many of our readers who can correct 
this statement of the “ noble diplomatist”—altering 
the literal figure considerably, but not to such an 
extent as greatly to weaken the inference of relation 
and comparison which he intends) there are now 
about twenty thousand inhabitants; and on the spot 
where, within that time, Sir W. Stanley’s hounds 
killed a fox in the open field, now aon | a square 
larger than Belgrave-square—every house of which 
is occupied. At Liverpool there are now ten acres 
of docks—the charges for which are enormous: at 
Birkenhead there will be forty-seven acres, with 
rates two-thirds lower, which will gradually diminish 
until (supposing trade to continue prosperous) they 
will almost entirely disappear, and the docks become 
the property of the public at the end of thirty years. 
It would have been worth the trouble of the journey 
to make acquaintance with the projector and soul 
of this gigantic enterprise—a certain Mr. Jackson. 
With his desire to create a great commercial empo- 
rium proceeds, pari passu, that of improving and 
elevating the condition of the labouring classes there ; 
and before his docks are even excavated, he is build- 
ing houses for three hundred families of work-people 
—each of which is to have three rooms and neces- 
sary conveniences, to be free of all taxes and plen- 
tifully supplied with water and gas, for 2s. 6d. a- 
week for each family. These houses adjoin the 
warehouses and docks where the people are to be 
employed: and there is to run awailroad to the sea ; 
and every man liking to bathe will be conveyed 
there for a penny. There are to be wash-houses, 
where a woman will be able to wash the linen for her 
family for twopence ; and 180 acres have been de- 
voted to a park, which Paxton has laid out—and 
nothing at Chatsworth can be more beautiful. At 
least 20,000 people were congregated there last Sun- 
day—all decently dressed, orderly, and enjoying 
themselves. * * Turn which way you will, you see 
only the most judicious application of capital, skill, 
and experience—everything good adopted, every- 
thing bad eschewed from all other places.” 

Prussian Heroine-—We find in the Prussian papers 
some particulars of interest, relating to a heroine of 
a remarkable description,—Grace Darling enlarged 
into gigantic proportions,—residing in the town of 
Pillau. This woman, Katherine Kleinfeldt, is the 
widow of a seaman, with whom, for upwards of 20 
years, she made the long-sea voyages ; and, since his 
death, she has devoted her life, for his memory’s sake, 
to the noble and perilous task of carrying aid to the 
drowning. Whenever a storm arises, by day or night, 
Katherine Kleinfeldt embarks in her boat, and quits 
the harbour in search of shipwrecks. At the age of 47, 
she has already rescued upwards of three hundred 
individuals from certain death. The population of 
Pillau venerate her as something holy, and the seamen 
look upon her as their guardian angel, All heads 
are uncovered as she passes along the street. The 
Prussian and several other governments have sent 
her their medals of Civil Merit ; and the municipality 
of Pillau has conferred on her the freedom of the 
town. Katherine is of athletic form and strength,—of 
masculine physiognomy, softened only by its look of 
gentlenessand goodness,—and better furnished, in all 
save courage and humanity, for such wild scenes 
and high deeds as make their common fame, than 
the frail girl who has for years filled a grave far 
from the scene of her generous daring in the Fern 
islands, 
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QGTANDARD LIFE | ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established 1825 

Edinburgh, »8, Geonpe-stznet; Lan London, 82, King William-street. 
Right Hon. Lord E, Bruce, M.P. Wiliam: ‘Fai h, Esq. 
Sir James Eyre, M.D. E. hitaker, Esq. 
Matthew Forster, Esq. M.P. George F. Young, Esq. 
James Gadesden, Esq. 

DIVISION ¢F peorits. 


This is the year in which the third division of the Company's 
profits falls to be made. necessary investigation is now in 
progress, and all persons assuring before lth November next will 


share in the rane. 
PETER Swant, Resident Secretary. 
82, King William-street, Oct. 15, 
and DUBLIN 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Charlotte-row, 
Mansion-house, London. 
The success which has attended the system of Assurance 
pursued by this Company is illustrated by the fact that at the 
qenerel, urt, held on the 9th day of July last, there was 
eclare: 








A REDUCTION OF 25 PER CENT. 

On the current year's prominene of all participating policies 
evened on or before the 9th day of February, i841. 
Thus, a person aged 40. who oyened a policy for 

L" pas in February, 1831, at an anoual 
322. 10s. Od. 

241, 73. 6d. 
t 








Is “called upon to pay this your. only 
And if this abatement be appli ied t fi 

year’s premium of an a ditional policy, the 

party will be further snauted to the extent of.... ir oe. ad. 

Proportionate benefits accrue to policies on all ag 

Copies of the report of the last investigation of the. affairs, 
containing a full exposition of the principles and practice of 
the Society, and any other information required, may be ob- 
tained by applying personally, or by letter, at the head office, 
or any of the agencies. 

r oes Sea 


Richard fee Chairman. 


perenne Ha! ee 
OV 8. 


iw m. Wilberforce, Esq. 
Medical Advisers. 
Marshall Hall, M. mo, R.S. ; “alex: Anderson, Esq. F.R.C.S. 
elary. 
Auditors—R. E. ‘Alees. | Esq. 3 “HH. H. Cannan, Sea. 


Solicitors—Messrs. Feiner, France & Palm 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Mi 


TELEFELD" S PAPIER MACHE, 
he superiority of the Papier Maché for the purposes 
of ARCI HITECTOR AL DECORATIONS is now so generally 
admitted. that it is needless to argue it. The introduction of 
Papier Maché into most of the public and private buildings in 
the country is the best proof of its merits. Ornaments may 
had in almost every style, and pattern-books, containing more 
than a thousand executed designs. Price £1. 

ICTURE FRAMES and other Articles of Furniture, either 
ilt or in mmppegien of the ~ =) fat © ak. ak. illustrated 
oid ore n the recei ot efice amps 
PAT U AQUAVERSA OL ASS. ANDS for the Ptallet, 

on an ih y new principle, of great capenae. and free fro 
oo the ractical inconveniences —edine ary Glass-stands. 

¢ QUAQUAVE $RSAL TABLE EASEL, of French-polished 
mt, an elegant asticle for the parlour, and most con- 
ventens o- sketching. 
the Works, 15, ‘Wellington-street North, Strand. 


a De PATENT READING EASEL.—This 
novel, elegant, and most useful invention has received the 
patronage of Her Majesty and of His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. It enables a reader to enjoy his book without havin; 
the fatigue of holding fe; or adopting the Pam] posture o 
leaning over a table. is attached and detac at pleasure 
to and from the MLA of any chair or sofa without injuring 
oreven marking the furniture, and supports the volume at any 
variable height and focus agreeable to the sight of the reader, 
who sits, not in the ordinary stooping position, but in an erect, 
healthy attitude, or, if an invalid, reclines on a couch with the 
book in like manner brought up to the face. Being light, com- 
pact, and portable, it is an elegant article for a present to a 
studious friend, a lad dy, or young person, and especially to an 
invalid; and if the high testimony of the press in its favour be 
admitted, it has become an essential piece of furniture to every 
library, scbool, and drawing-room. The posses are—in maho- 
gany, 30s. ; ditto or maple, with velvet desk, 32s ; rosewood, 
35s. ; satinwood, ebony, and ornamented, 50s. to 5/., box Is. ;: 
unjointed, 20s. ; box, ls. 6d. Sold b Mr. A. Saunders, uphol- 
sterer and house-decorator to Her Majesty. 170, Regent-street ; 
Messrs. W. & C, Wilkinson, 14, Kudgate-bill Messrs. Smee 





Son, 6, Finsbury- -pavement; Messrs. Letts & Son, 8, Royal Ex- 
change, London; and by all respectable country upholsterers 
and librarians, Orders, with post-oflice remittances, will have 


prompt attention. 
| ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.— 
These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess suflicient power to show c earl Jupiter's 
Moons. Its eflicient performance asa Reconnoitering Telescope, 
both as to magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly 
adapted to the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or 
sent farova® bh the post at 36s.—The same Instrument, with an 
additional Doric (Huyghenian) to show Saturn's Ring and 
—e of the uble Stars, ag Stand and Case, 44 inches by 
inches, to contain the wh: pele. at 2s.—To be had of the Maker 
Jun DAVIS. Optician. Derh 


NEW ACHROMATIC POCKET COM. 
POUND MICROSCOPE, for Physiological and Botanical 
Researches, with a Triplet Achromatic Object Clasp; ames 
200. Price, complete in a neat leather case, im, 
post, 3/. 17s.6d. Manufactured and sold by A. ABRATA 
Optician, &c. 20, Lord-street, Liverpoo 
A very effective and extremely portable Instrument. peculiarly 
adapted for, and a desideratum to, the Medical Profession. 


EAL & SON'S LIST of BEDDING, con- 
teinios full deseriotion of Weights, Sizes, and "Prices, 
by which i gy aages are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusively for the manufacture and sale of Dodtine (pobedeteats 
or other furniture being kept),—HEAL & SON, Feather-dressers 
and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite tbe Chapel, Totten- 
ham-court-road. 


















TR)HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Retablished at York, 1824, and 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. CAPITAL, 500,000/, 

The attention of ibe public j is Be, to the terms of this 
Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and *, Ve io cutnetion which 
is made between MALE and FEMALE LIV 

etract from the Table of Premiw " F inten 

a ALE. | A FEMALE, | ALE. | A TSEMALE, 

ge 
next 
birth- 
day. 

10 
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* M 
Whole Life Premiums. birt Whole Life Premiums. 
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2 80 10 
Feespastanes with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of - Agents. 
EWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London Agent i the Life’ De artwe' nt, ae 
r. EDWD. HENWOOD, 46. Watling-street. Citv. 





SICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
Nena able edt Charing-cross, London.— 


a Attwood, Esq. M. Pp 


Cottons *y'Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 


“ERS. Henshaw La. 
je Carts, Sart, 7s J Petty Musprate oy” 
Paris . jeprse um § torey, 

A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F. R s. Matthew a 


Emanuel Goodhart, . Bad Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
eriodical Val - (the P ali flected h thi 
ical Valua jon of the Policie: t th ¢ 
on the Ber URN SYSTEM will ce pee pant the 


an equitable proportion of the surplus 
aed to or Holder of every such Policy 


peere membe> to participate 


Office qpneeionn all the real advan- 
which the system of Life Assurance is susceptible. 
ma effected on the Return or Non-Return 

In either case, the Assured will be guaranteed from 
d partnership, and will possess the most ample Securit 

h oo the large accumulations of the Company investe 

P veroment Funds, and the unlimited responsibility of 


and covery information may be obtained li- 
pL, Offices as above, or to the Agents teined on S — ; 
in every City and principal Town in the Kingdon 
R. TUCKER, Secretary. 








NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY 
1, KING WILLIAM-S" racer: LONDON. 
Directors—Sir Henry Willock js L.S. Chairman. 
John Stewart, i. M. Chairman. 
Major-Gen, Sir Rd. Armstrong, | Willem n Kilburn, Esq. 
B. ancis Macn hten, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, 3 Charles Otway Mayne, 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. Robert Saunders iq. 
Charles Dashw ood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, Fea. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. 
helioer—Witiom 1" Cotterill, Bea. 
ysician—Georg rrows, M.D. 
The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
ciety of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three. pr ey of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future premiums. 
e following table will show the result of the last division of 
we rofits, as declared on the 8th of May, 1844, to all persons who 
ad on feat day paid six annual premiums :— 
e | Reduced 


Annual 
Premium 
(for the cur- 
rent year), 













tA 
Date of 
Policy tes 
was Policy, 


Sum 
Assured. 


Original 
Premium, 





£1,000 £19 6 


24 8 


6611 8| 33 510 
DAVID JONES, Actuary. 








TFXEAS at the WHOLESALE PRICE.—Fami- 
lies, Hotel-keepers, and large consumers supplied with Tea 

at the wholesale price 4 cash. 

Black, 2s. -4d. 38.8d. 4s. Od. és. 4 4d, 48, 8d. 53, 

Green, 3s. id. 3s. 8d. = Od. 45. 4d. 55. Od. 6s, Od. 

Coflee, 9d. — 10d. 1s. 0d, 1s. 2d. 1s. 4d. 13. 6d. 18. Bd. 
One pound 4 u germ sent to any part of ‘Town, 
MANSE Bucklersbury, Cheapside. 
Country 4 hee 61b. of Tea and upwards delivered free of 

carriage to any part of the kingdom 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT, 


To the baler TRADE, all INNHOLDERS, pnd, ~ large con- 
umers of TEA py TES e King 
i AKIN ; 





COMPY., TEA MERCHANTS, 
NUMBER ONE, SAINT PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, 

LONDON, havein the Bonded Warehouses (just arrived om 
China), several hundred original Chests of Tea, at 3s. 
pound, "the overweight Dakin and comer. allow, will seduce 
the price to about as. 7d. per pound. ‘Teais strong, good, 
and fine favoured. ‘The chests weigh about 40lbs. each, and 
singular enough to state that little more than seven sovereigns 
will purchase one of these shone of good useful Tea, from 
Number One, Saint Paul's Church Yar 

The Tea will be sent direct 2 to any part of he world’ 

Is it not a price forgood Tea unheard of evenin moderu times? 

“ Now, then” is there an opportunity for all the Tea-consum- 
ing families in every part of the United Kingdom to obtain 

really good Tea at avery low price. Let two families join to- 
gether in ordering a chest, each paying 75s., and each receivin 
20lbs. of good strong bre breakfast Te Tea for the 75s. The chest an 
lead will not be charged. 

October 17th, 1845. 


N OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 

SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not re 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per d by G. E. Parish, 
agent for pee ey ty Upper Thames- street, by all Gncors 





uire snuffing; they burn 


and Oilmen ; and at 
charch, Surrey. 


N GREAT DEMAND.—VINER’S Portable 
SCENTS for the Waistcoat Pocket.—These new and useful 
articles, for Gentlemen are now in reat demand, and found 
most effective as Scents for the Waistcoat Pocket, in rose, 
violet, musk, teoquin, mareschale, &c.— Prepared of extra 
strength, and sold in boxes, containing a dozen, at Viner's 
epot for Essences, &c., in verbena, geranium, forget-me- -not, 
ker , 4, Maddox-street, New Bond-street; Sangar, Oxford-street ; 
Prout, Temple-bar; Johnson, Cornhill; and the principal 
ouses. 


YO A LS.—Drawine-room CoaLs, 13s. 6d. the 
sample half-ton.—Their perfect cleanli 
from smail dirt, slates, or white ash, together with ike os 
lities they afford in coskiag. from their strong and uniform 
eat, render them in high sogate amongst te ae, © 
houses, and hotel-keepers. e tons at 24s. 
warranted the very best unmixed Sunderland Wallsend ; best 


si, - Coke, 178. 6d. 
Newcastle, 23s. ; Co Coal Co pany, 279, High Holborn, 

















THE ATHENAUM. 








On November 1, 1845, PART L., containing 32 pages, royal 8vo. price 72., of 


A NEW UNIVERSAL 
ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


EMBRACING ALL THE TERMS USED IN ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE, viz. :— 


ALGEBRA. 
ANATOMY, 
ARITHMETIC. 
ASTRONOMY. 
BOTANY. 
CHEMISTRY. 
COMMERCE, 
CONCHOLOGY. 
DRAWING. 
DIVINITY. 


DYNAMICS. 
ENGINEERING. 
ENTOMOLOGY. 
GARDENING, 
GEOGRAPHY. 
GEOLOGY. 
GRAMMAR. 
GUNNERY. 
NHERALDRY. 
HUNTING. 





The work will contain more than double the words defined in the English Dictionaries of Johnson and Walker. It will be completed in about Thirty-four Month 
two handsome Royal Octavo Volumes, of 1100 pages, at one-third of the price charged for a merely Scientific Dictionary of a similar size. The roots from which th 





HUSBANDRY. 
ICHTHYOLOGY. 
LAW. 

LOGIC. 
MALACOLOGY. 
MAMMOLOGY. 
MATERIA MEDICA. 
MECHANICS. 
MINERALOGY. 


MUSIC, 

NATURAL History. 
opTics. 
ORNITHOLOGY. 
PAINTING. 
PALEONTOLOGY. 
PHARMACY. 
POETRY. 

RHETORIC, ETC. ETC, 





ly Parts, and form 


e terms 
are printed in Italics, obviating the difficulties which otherwise occur to persons not familiar with the Greek, Hebrew, or other ancient alphabets. A compendious Gnmune ara 
English Language will be given during the course of publication; and, at the end of the work, a copious vocabulary of French, Latin, and other Foreign phrases and words now used 


by English writers. In Natural History, all the classes, orders, families and recognized gencra of animals, plants, or minerals will be 


bed, as now classified by the most eminent 


Naturalists; and all the terms given now in common use in the various departments of Sciznck, ARTS, and Manvracturg; in fact, nothing shall be wanting to render the work one of 


universal reference and useful information. A specimen page, which may be had of the Publisher, will best explain the nature and poy: 
mentioned, though that page contains twenty-six words which are not to be found in Walker or Johnson, that the other portions of the 


this respect. 


rehensiveness of the plan; and it may be 
ictionary will be found equally copious in 


The work is the only one of the kind hitherto attempted, and such a Dictionary has become the great desideratum in British Literature, since Science has so widely extended the 
range of her research, and so multiplied the terms of her vocabulary. It is intended to be alike useful in the Counting-house, the private Library, the School and the University. 


Circulars and Prospectuses for distribution may be had of the Publisher. 








Just published, in 200 full-sized royal 18mo, pages, with the Maps coloured and bound, price only 3s, 6d. 


GILBERT’S | 


GEOGRAPHY FOR FAMILIES AND 


SCHOOLS, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
THIRTEEN VERY SUPERIOR STEEL-PLATE MAPS, AND FOUR WOODCUTS, viz. :— 


Map of the World in Hemispheres, with Pictorial Representations of the Mountains and Waterfalls, and Scales of the principal Rivers—The Solar System— 
Modelled Map of Geographical Terms—A Delineation of the Sizes of the most noted Lakes—The Seasons—The World as knewn at the Deluge— 


Ditto in the time of our Saviour—The Mariner's Compass—Ma 


ps of Europe—British Isles—Asia—Africa—North America— 


South America—Australasia—Diagrams of the Projections of Maps—And an Alphabetical 
INDEX OF THE LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES OF 2500 PLACES. 


The following is a Selection of a few of the Criticisms on this important Work :— 


** A very neatly got up, and very excellently digested, and usefully illustrated volume, 
than which we cannot recommend our readers to a more serviceable and pleasant guide 
to one of the most necessary and agreeable of studies."—Literary Gazetle. 

** A most excellent Geography, and one that we can cordially recommend. We have no 
hesitation in recommending this work as the most comprehensive of its kind: it contains 
nothing superfluous; its arrangement is philosophical and well adapted for instruction ; 
and the maps and illustrations are in the highest style of art.”"—Alas. 

“The volume eontains an immense mass of geographical information; the Maps, too, 
are very distinct."—Spectutor. 

** This is really fit for the purpose it professes to serve, which is more than can be said 
of other geographies. It is illustrated with neatly drawn maps, one of which, representing 
the surface of land and water in relief, is a beautiful specimen of art.”—Gardeners’ Chron. 

“It is admirably adapted to, and fully merits, the place which the proprietor intends it 
for in ‘ families and schools ;’ the more so, as it is remarkably cheap. It is also quite suffi- 
ciently copious for general reference ; and to those who have too long neglected this very 
useful and entertaining study—and there are too many such,—this is exactly the book to 





take up, as it gives, in addition to the usual dry enumeration of rivers, towns, and inha- 
bitants, numerous observations on the government, character, and general condition of the 
different inhabitants of the globe. We are decidedly of opinion that the p P 
succeeded in his ‘ endeavour to produce an attractive and useful summary of the subject, 
and think his wish ‘that the book may become permanently established, deserves to be 
gratified."—Court Journal. 

* This is a very great improvement —— the pre-existing geographical guides for the 
use of schools and families. It is simple in its definitions and descriptions, and enters into 
minute details with iderable perspicuity and great accuracy. The maps and diagrams 
are well drawn. We are well aware of the difficulty which exists in displacing old-ests- 
blished class-books of any kind ; but we feel convinced that when the one before us becomes 
known to preceptors and families generally, it will receive a most extensive patronage. — 
Weekly Dispatch. . 

«A compact volame, well adapted for its intended purpose. The Maps are neatly 
engraved, and the text is carefully printed.”— Pictorial Times. 





*,* Any Lady or Gentleman directly connected with the profession of Education, and willing to adopt this Work, may have a specimen copy gratuitously 
on special application, by letter or personally, to the Proprietor. 





D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFOR- 


MATION, Translated from the last Edition as Revised by the Author. In 8vo. price only 


The LIVES of the SCOTS WORTHIES 


The CLOUD of WITNESSES, their LAST WORDS and DYING TESTIMONIES. 


id. Weekly, or 6d. Monthly, The total price of this Edition will be 4s. 6d., and it will not | 8vo. at the extraordinary price 0 1d. each Weekly, or in Monthly Parts, at 6d. each. 


be in the least abridged. 


London: JAMES GILBERT, 49, Paternoster-row. . 
JOHN CUMMING, Dublin; J. MENZIES, Edinburgh ; J. MACLEOD, Glasgow ; and by order of every Bookseller, &c., 


ited Kingdom. 





Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of Bt. A 
b; 0. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold by all Booksellers and News 


y Joun Francrs, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for lRELAND, J.C ing, Dublin,—8 " 





y, October 18, 1845. 


id coun! ; and publish! 
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